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BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY, 
GRESHAM ROAD, BRIXTON. 





CoxpuctoR—Ma, WILLIAM LEMARE. 


Weekly Rehearsals for the Season will commence 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 6ru, 1873. 


SULLIVAN’S “LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 
RANDEGGER’S ‘ FRIDOLIN.” 
SMART’S “BRIDE OF DUNKERRON.” 
BENEDICT’S “ST. PETER.” 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ST. PAUL.” 


Subscription for Choir Members, Fifteen Shillings and Sixpence, 





ERR SCHUBERTH begs to announce his 
return to Town from the Continent. Young rising 
artists desirous of appearing in the forthcoming Concerts of 
the Schubert Society, Mozart and Beethoven Society, &c., 
ought to write at once, care of Messrs. D. Davison and Co., 
244, Regent-street, and send particulars as to their abilities. 





\ TIOLIN, by ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS, 

date 1721, FOR SALE. In fine condition. May be 
seen (by previous appointment) on application to MR, PEtiv, 
8, Grove-terrace, near Chiswick Station, 8. W. R. 





hs eee HELENA WALKER begs to announce 

that all communications respecting 6 ements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., must be addressed to her residence, 
6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, Liverpool. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrament, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, eng ents for public and private 
concerts, address to her re , 22a, Dorset Staszrt, 
Portman-square, W. 


NEW SONGS 
J. L. HATTON. 











SEVEN SONGS. 


WORDS BY 
BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 
MUSIC BY 


J. L. HATTON, 





SONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. 
THE STREAM, 

A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE. 
THE OLD VILLAGE CHURCH. 
SING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. 
BLOSSOMS. 

RIPPLING WAVES. 





“The Words of the above Songs by Beatrice 
ABERCROMBIE are of unusual excellence and espe- 
cially adapted for schools. The Music by J. L. 
Harton, is in that popular Composer's best style.” 





PRICE, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, 
SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 
: LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their several 
questions and answers, with questions all numbered, 


BY J. F. BURROWES., 





Price 2s, 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 3s. 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes. Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer, 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 18. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched. 


III Ow 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: 
11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 
DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 


Editions: 8. d. 
Plain Gold Title ....... ehetacesane cccccccccccccccceses & O 
With photograph of H.M.S, ‘ Galatea” ......seeeeeeeee 5 0 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duct ...e..eeesseeeeesceeseceee 5 O 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 


Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts......esseeeseerereres cosecsee OO 6 
Ditto, for Septett ....+e..see0- seerececesesce 1 6 


London: J. B. Cnasuzn & Co., 201, Regeut-street, W. 





Just Published, 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
. i 


LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s. 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
+ 4% 





London; J. B, Cnawer & Co, 201, Regent-street, W. 


~ 








G TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instryaments. In direct communication with all the 
principal Continental ublishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

‘aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniumas, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
St, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 





RGANIST and GHOTRMASTER WANTED, 
_ for Anderston Church, Glasgow. Salary £70 per annum, 
seeenione, with Testimonials as to ability and character, to 
be lodged with Rey, Cranurs Strona, 52, St. Vincent-crescent, 
Glasgow, on or before the 15th inst. 





N DLLE. MARTHA REMMERT, a young lady 


from Germany, and most talented pupil of Listz’s, intends 
shortly coming over to make her appearance. 





RAMER’S INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
PRICE 90 GUINEAS, has been made a substitute for the 

old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long, and 
four feet eight inches wide across the keys. The case is of solid 
Mahogany, with brass-bound circular ends. The scale is the 
full seven octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid 
and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has the 
trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which 
possesses greater power of resistance than the usual metal plate. 
The following extract from a letter, dated October 27th, 1870, 
from T. 8. Hamitron, Esq., Magistrate, Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these Instraments:—‘'I see 
many pianos out here with electru-plated s «+.» they are 
German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in 
one or two hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano 
when I tell you that it reached here in oe tune, after being 
knocked about in a cart without springs for fifty miles on a 
feartul road.”—Cramers’ PIANoPORTR GALLERY (t 


e largest in 
Europe), 207 & 209, Regent-street, W. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 6s, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of ‘‘A History of the 
Church,” &¢. With Preface by Rev, Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


NEARLY READY. Vol. IL, price 58.; by post, 58, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A, JONES, 
(Vol. ILL. will be ‘ Life of St. Frances de Chantal.”) 


London: J. T. Hays, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





ET THE HILLS RESOUND, the New National 

Song. Words by L. H. F. DU TERREAUX, Music 

by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 8s.; post free for 18 stamps, 

‘This sparkling air seems destined to flourish in all manner of 

shapes. The present one is a solo, with a chorus ad lib,”— Vide 

“ Orchestra.”—London; Sole Publishers, Rossat Cocks and Co, 
Order everywhere. 


HE PIANOFORTE: its Origin, Progress, and 

Construction. By E. F. RIMBAULT, LL,D., in 1 vol. 

4to. (420pp.), cloth boards, illustrated with numerous woodcuts, 
Post free for £1 11s. 6d.—London : Ropgrt Cocks and Co, 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’8 CATALOGUES of 
POPULAR MUSIC for AMATEURS, the Colonies, and 
the Musical Profession, gratis and post free :— 


Music.—Pianoforte Music, Vocal Svlos, Duets, and Trios, 
Music.—Flute Music. Part Music, 

Music.—Organ Music. Classical Works, 
Music.—Violin Music, Useful Articles. 

Elementary Works, Pianofortes, at low prices. 
Organ (Cathedral), Rare and Curious Works. 


| gp meine AT SIGHT. MUSICAL CARDS, 

for Learning to Read Music quickly at sight. Invaluable 
to all teachers of music. Post free for 26 stamps.—Published 
only by Ropent Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


HE LADIES’ GUIDE fo the mod POPULAR 

3 only of the day (V care- 

fully aed ten Aead rh of works issved by the 
London publishers. Gratis and post free. 


London: Published only by Rongar Cocks and Co, New 
Burlington-street. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
Sees a ar ks Starrs 

the thro n 
pace cg a oo agg the flattering testimonials received 
om Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the © and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No vi or 


blic 8) ld be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained pe of holesale and Retail Chemist in‘’he United 
Kingdom 


~ 
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TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 





Histor Ry Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d, 

** Nearly the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
wnthorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
traneplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time."—L ry Churchman, 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


The PILGRIM; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 
** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school, Interesting and 
inatructive.”—Church Review. 
“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times, 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 


Guilds in operation, 2. 6d.; by Post 2a. Od. 
‘A vretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 


for good.” —Guardian, 

“Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times. 

CURLOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian, 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each $a. 6d, ; by Post 3s. 10d. 
«Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.”—Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout,”"—Churchman, 


SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 6s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

© We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wantiug in edie and spirit,”—Guardian, 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 
Post 3a. 9d 
“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”"—Guardian, 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
ba., by Post 58. 5d. 
* Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies eapecially.”—Literary Churchman, 
** Exceedingly interesting.”—Churchman’s Companion. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2a, 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boya,”—Church Times, 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
* An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28. ; by 
Post 2a, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.’—Guardian, 





J.T, MAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hiro. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


-—_ —- 


J) B. CRAMER & CO0.'8 BRIGHTON 


BRANCH, * 
64, WEST STREET. 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs, J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., Xc. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jonn Tuomas, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALLA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 


LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the 
late FELIX WHITEHURST, 2 vols. 8vo. 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 
. Book = an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By th 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits. 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
4 _ WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8v0. 
NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D,D. 1 vol., 8vo., 148. 


Y\7ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, tho 


Twelve in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 
puE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 


of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of “The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 
PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols. 


Kes DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


OME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 


Ii. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 
o's ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Yovel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
3 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 






























































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 
THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Aro Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Instruction Gratis, 





Iustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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HEBBSTLIED. 





Tho ericket’s song flowed all night long 
With its burthen, ‘“ Summer ’s dying?” 

The grass is sere in the pastures near, 
And the thistle stars are flying ; 

The south wind grieves over faded leaves, 
The dust of Autumn sifting, 

And their cups in vain for the healing rain 
The faint, wan flowers are lifting ; 

While voices pipe, in wood and dell, 

Queen of the seasons! fare thee well! 


Ah! well-a-day! a funeral lay 
Through my hearth’s domain is ringing; 
But a few, pale flowers in memory’s bowers, 
To the mildewed boughs are clinging. 
In sable drest is a ruined nest, 
By Hope, sweet bird, forsaken, 
And the joys of old are corpses cold 
That never more will waken ; 
While voices, sadder than a knell, 
Warble out Summer, fare theo well! 


A dreamy blue of tenderest hue 
Is the distant hill-top cresting, 
And ashy pale is the misty veil, 
On the level meadows resting. 
A plaintive note from his pulsing throat, 
Sends forth the gliding swallow; 
Not many days will he glad the gaze, 
And the sunless time will follow ;— 
Tongues are busy in field and fell, 
Murmuring, Summer, fare thee well! 


No mortal ear can the warning hear, 
That a voice through my soul is sending: 
* Love binds the brow with no garland now, 
Thy summer of life is,ending.” 
Over the scene, late glad and green, 
The work of change is creeping ; 
In vain are tears for the buried years 
With their withered roses sleeping: 
Mnfiled strokes as of passing bell 
Chime in with Suumer’s sad farewell. 


W. H.C. H. 


PROVINCIAL. 








Mr. Hengler’s Cirque in Oxford Street, Belfast, is 
nightly filled with enthusiastic audiences. 





The “ Happy Land” continues the piece de resist- 
ance at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, and it would draw 
much longer than Miss Litton’s engagements will 
permit her to stay. 

The second Italian opera concert at the Exhibi* 
tion Palace, Dublin, was, if possible, more attractive 
than the first, all the principal artists sang, and the 
program was particularly good. 





The Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, has been re-opened 
by Mr. G. P. Macdonogh with a very good company. 
“ Run to Earth” and the burlesque, ‘‘ Naughty King 
Sar-da-na-pa-lus ” are being performed. 





At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts in 
Belfast this week the vocalists were Miss Helen 
Standish (contralto), and Mr. E. Coste (tenor). Mr. 
B. Hobson Carroll presided at the organ, and the 
band of the 6th Regiment were also in attendance. 





On Monday evening Mr. H. Lorraine entered upon 
the second and last week of his engagement in the 
Belfast Theatre Royal, appearing in ‘‘ The Face in 
the Moonlight.” Next week the theatre will be in 
possession of Mr. Mapleson’s company of Italian 
artists. 





At the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, a concert on 
Thursday week drew an extremely large audience. 
The Misses Doherty, who lately sang at Messrs. 
Gunn’s concerts in the same hall, being the prin- 
cipal attractions. Dr. O'Donoghue accompanied in 
his usual excellent style. 





Tho Choral Festival at 8. Michael’s Church, 
Hulme, Manchester, on Monday last was very 


successful. The Choral March from Dr. Henry 
Hiles’ ** Crusaders” created a great effect, and the 
singing of the large choir was spirited and steady. 
Mr. J. Frederic Bridge, Mus. Bac. Oxon., was the 
organist, and acquitted himself admirably. The 
Rey. J. Davenport Kelly was the preacher. 





On Michaelmas-day there was a large number of 
dedication and harvest festivals in different places. 
Perhaps the most interesting was that of St. 
Michael, Tenbury, the well-known musical college, 
founded by the Rev. Sir Frederic Ouseley, Bart. The 
services were exquisitely rendered, and the offer- 
tories were given to the fund for rebuilding the organ, 
for which £600 is needed. 





Colonel Burdett called attention, at a meeting of 
the Richmond Select Vestry, on Tuesday, to the fact 
that tho proprietors of the Star and Garter Hotel 
had given notice of an intention to apply at the 
next quarter sessions for a public music and dancing 
license. He was horrified at the proposal, and feared 
that if the application were granted the town would 
be degraded. A motion which he’ submitted, to the 
effect that a representation should be made to the 
quarter sessions against the granting of the license, 
was seconded by Mr. Willis. The Vestry clerk'stated, 
in answer to a question, that music and dancing 
licenses had been given to the Castle Hotel, the 
Greyhound Hotel, and the Assembly Rooms. Mr. 
Burt did not see why concerts should not be given at 
the Star and Garter as well as at these others, and 
proposed, as an amendment, that only the dancing 
license should be opposed. Mr. Piggott thought the 
matter should be left alone for the present, and that, 
in the event of a nuisance, the vestry would have no 
difficulty in putting a stop toit. The amendment 
was carried—twelve members voting for it, and six 
for the original motion. 





The first Diocesan Choral Festival’ was held on 
Friday in the nave of Gloucester Cathedral, when 
forty parish choirs met together, amounting to 
upwards of eight hundred voices. The congregation 
numbered at least 1500 in‘the aisles and in the 
portion of the nave not occupied by thechoirs. The 
service commenced by a processional hymn, which 
was rendered, says a local account, with a little 
diffidence, on account of the difficulty of combining 
the voices in the church with those in the cloisters. 
But this over, the}service was really noble. ‘Tallis’s 
grand harmonies, most reverently and earnestly 
sung, pealed through:the church, which is unrivalled 
for acoustic effect. After the Preces, one of Bach’s 
magnificent settings of the Lutheran chorale, ‘* Ein 
feste Burg,” was sung, in all the massivencss of his 
rich harmonies, and a tune of Dr. Wesley's after the 
sermon (from his European Psalmist), to the hymn 
‘There is a blessed home.’’ The sermon was 
preached by Canon Tinling. Just before the final 
Blessing by the Bishop (who also read the Second 
Lesson), the Ze Deum was sung to three simple 
single chants, and the service was brought to a 
conclusion with one of Dr. Wesley’s exquisite 
voluntaries. Dr. Wesley accompanied throughout 
the service. 

The lovers of Italian opera in Dublin have every 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Mapleson for his 
arrangements. With the advantage of an extremely 
strong company, fourteen operas have been per- 
formed during an engagement of eighteen nights. 
Since our last notice we have had ** Don Giovanni,” 
with the admirable cast of Mdlle. Titiens, Mdmes. 
Sinico and Bettini in the ladies’ characters; Big. 
Sterbini a good Don, and Sig. Borella a capital 
Leporello. ‘ Favorita’’ was repeated on the follow- 
ing evening; then on Friday last “ Jl Barbiere” 
proved most attractive, Mdme. Bettini being the 
Rosina, and Sig Agnesi, Don Basilio. On Saturday 
night ‘Il Flauto Magico” was given, with Malle. 
Titiens, Pamina; Malle, Valleria, Astrifiammante ; 
Mdme. Sinico, Papagena; Sigg. Cantoni, Tamino ; 
Catalani, Papageno; Campobello, Il Sacerdote, and 
Giulio Perkins, Sarastro. ‘ Lucrezia Borgia” on 


Monday last attracted a very large audience; but the 





most brilliant success of the s¢ason was on Tuesday 





————————— ee = — —— 


night, when ‘Le Nozze di Figaro” was performed, 
La Contessa of Malle. Titiens, the Susanna of Mdme. 
Sinico, and the Cherubino of Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
require no further praise. Sig. Campobello was a 
good Count, and Sig. Agnesi, though suffering from 
a cold, played Figaro satisfactorily. 





Sir Julius Benedict's morning concert at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday last 
attracted a large audience. Mdlle. Albani was in 
excellent voice, and was recalled after each of her 
songs “Ah! ch’ infelice” from “ Ugo, Conte di 
Parigi” (Donizetti), “Pur dicesti” (Lotti), and 
“Robin Adair.” Malle. Albani also joined Mr. Sautley 
in the duet La dove prende” which was encored. 
Miss Helen D’Alton sang with great taste and 
expression Sullivan's ‘Golden Days,’ and a new 
song by Mdme. Sainton-Dolby ** He thinks I do not 
love him.” A new soprano, Miss Julia Wigan (pupil 
of Mdme. Sainton) sang Benedict's “ I’m alone” and 
a serenade by Gaetano Braga. Miss Wynne, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley are all old favourites in 
Liverpool, and never sang better than at this concert. 
The instrumental part of the program was of unusual 
interest, as it included Moscheles’ duet for two 
pianofortes ‘‘ Hommage 4 Handel” admirably played 
by Sir Julius Benedict and Mr, Lindsay Sloper, also 
the andante and finale from Benedict's piano and 
violin sonata, with the composer and Mons. Sainton 
as executants, and a quartet for four performers on 
two pianofortes performed by Mrs. Beesley and Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mdlle, Michiels and Mr, L., Sloper. 
The concert arrangements were under the direction 
of Mr, Henry Sudlow the obliging secretary of the 
Philharmonic Society. 





Mr. Kuhe’s Annual Concert was unusually early 
for the Brighton season, but the first appearance in 
Brighton of Mdlle. Albani gave the concert special 
importance. Indeed Mr. Kuhe made the early ap- 
pointment in order to engage Mdlle. Albani before 
she sailed for St. Peterburg. The celebrated 
vocalist had an immense success with the Dome 
audience on Monday night. She was recalled again 
and again with unanimous enthusiasm, and the 
plaudits of the assemblage were only stilled by re- 
petition of each‘effort. In the famous quartet from 
“ Rigoletto,” her delivery of the impassioned themes 
allotted to the deceived and injured jester's daughter 
was remarkably fine. Aided by the splendid talent 
and voice of Mr. Santley, and most creditably sus 
tained by Miss Helen D’Alton and Mr, Edward 
Lloyd—the latter of whom sang the “ Bella figlia’ 
air admirably—this quartet was one of the gems of 
the evening and the audience would fain have had 
it repeated. The instrumental section of the con- 
cert devolved upon MM. Kuhe, Sainton, and Paque. 
Mr. Kuhe, who had a special and most hearty 
reception on his first appearance, had the greeting 
repeated with at least equal warmth when he re- 
turned at a later hour to play his solo, He had 
chosen one of Chopin's Nocturnes and Mr. F, 
Cowen’s “Valse Caprice.” The fancy and refine- 
ment of Chopin and the vigorous impulse of our 
rising young English composer and  executant 
were contrasted in Mr. Kuhe’s best manner, and he 
had one of the most unanimous and hearty recalls 
of the night. MM. Sainton and Paque played an 
andante and finale from one of Mendelssohn's trios. 
M. Sainton contributed his own ever welcome 
fantasia on Scotch airs; and M, Paque was so suc- 
cessful in his rendering of aromance after Donizetti, 
and especially with a quaint, humorous gavotte by 
Martini, that he won the honour of an encore. 





Previous to his start on the longer journey to 
America, Mr. E. Arnott, the well-known actor, 
formerly attached to the Haymarket and Royal 
Alexandra (Liverpool) Theatres, has performed a 
somewhat novel walking feat, which has caused no 
small talk in theatrical and other circles in Liver- 
pool, At a little dinner party given by Mr. 
Wilkinson, Treasurer of the Alexandra Theatre, toa 
few of his friends, a popular medical man present 
talked of his having walked five miles on a rough 
road in five minutes over the hour, whereupon the 
possibility of covering the distance in the time wag 
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immediately challenged by a gentleman, a warm 
supporter of the Drama, who positively declared it 
could not be done. Mr. E. Arnott, who was one of 
the party, without hesitation, undertook to walk the 
five miles in an hour, and a dozen dinners was the 
stake which the doctor and his opponent agreed 
should abide the result. The event was fixed for 
the following day, the course to be from the mile- 
stone near the Old Swan to Prescott. The start was 
made about two o'clock, when, besides the parties 
interested, there were present in vehicles, Mr. E. 
Saker, Lessee of the Alexandra Theatre; Mr, 
Wilkinson, Mr. H. J. Loveday, Musical Director ; 
several ladies connected with the theatre, Mr. 
Mackay, &c. All along the route considerable 
interest was evinced in the affair by the residents, 
and at Knotty Ash and Prescott there was a general 
turn out of the inhabitants. Mr. Arnott started in 
a very plucky style, and reached the first mile stone 
in 10 min. 35 secs.; the second mile he walked in 
11 mins.; thethird in 11 mins. 30 sees.; the fourth 
in 11 mins. 40 sees.; and the fifth in 11 min. 45 sees. 
The distance was thus accomplished in three and a 
half minutes under the hour, amid the applause of 
those who witnessed the closing struggle. The dozen 
dinners will be served before Mr. Arnott starts for 
America to join Mr. Boucicault. 





CONCERTS. 

The Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden con- 
tinue to be well attended, and the various selections 
meet with due appreciation. Among the artists 
who have up to the present been heard are Mes- 
dames Lemmens- Sherrington, Sinico, Lancia, Patey, 
Demeric-Lablache, and Corani; Misses Rose Hersee, 
Blanche Cole, A. Newton, A. Barth; Mdlles. 
Enequist, Jos6 Sherrington, D’Anka; Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, Mr. G. Perren, Mr. Pearson; Signori Foli, 
Garcia, Rocca, and l’ederici, and Herr Warrenwrath. 
The instrumentalists have included Mdlle. Terese 
Liebe, tho violinist; M. Colyns, Madame Carreno- 
Sauret, Mdlle. Secretain, and Miss Ada Lester. The 
ladies accomplished pianists each in her way. The 
engagement of Herr Josef Gungl has proved 
successful in every aspect. He has imported into 
the program some of his newest and brightest pieces 
in the various forms of that style; and these derive 
their fullest effect from his own animated direction 
of them. Among the retained attractions is the 
cornet playing of Mr. J. Levy. Madame Carlotta 
Patti is announced to make her first appearance on 
Saturday. 





THEATRES. 





On Saturday the long talked of impersonation by 
Mr. Irving of Lord Lytton’s Richelieu came off at the 
Lyceum. The house was crammed; even standing 
room was not to be obtained; and the audience were 
as noisy in their demonstrations as they were 
numerous. Recalls followed every fall of the curtain, 
and the termination of the play was hailed with 
cheers and repeated plaudits. We are, however, 
compelled to dissent from the undiscriminating ver- 
dict of that first night. We do not find Mr. Irving’s 
embodiment of Richelieu at all a success, or in the 
slightest degree approaching the merit of his Mathias 
and his Charles I. It is on the other hand a mono- 
tonous, overstrained, and often incoherent presenta- 
tion. The physical portraiture is picturesque enough: 
the long lean form, scanty grey hair and thin hands 
present an artistic picture which, though marred by 
the roll of the Mathias walk, does not in other 
respects lack dignity. But the mental delineation 
is full of objectionable features. Mr. Irving’s man- 
nerisms come out more strongly in this, than in 
preceding réles. He pronounces words as though 
the French system of accentuation ruled English 
syllables, and emphasis were to be equally distributed 
over all parts of a word. He talks of ‘a reb-ell,” 
and he gives the e mute of his own name the force 
of an accented syllable—making a regular Richell-lieu 
of it; and this even when the scansion of Bulwer’s 
line shows that the word is only intended to make 
two syllables. This caricature of French pronuncia- 





tion is imitated by others; Miss Bateman for instance 
calls the royal palace the Louvreux. But such faults 
are the smallest defects of Mr. Irving’s conception : 
we only cite them to show how eccentricities grow 
upon an actor. The grave fault is an overweening 
desire to make every speech teem with suggestiveness, 
to ram each word, as it were, home into the intelli- 
gences of his audience; and then when the strong 
points come, and more power, more emphasis, more 
fire are demanded, there is nothing for it but to rave. 
All moderate impressiveness has been used up over 
the unimportant passages; to give life to the pas- 
sionate ones, the actor must gointo a paroxysm, and 
absolutely shriek out his words in such a whirlwind 
of turbulent rage that they cannot be distinguished. 
There were features of the performance on Saturday 
which for violent rant have never been surpassed on 
the melodramatic stage. The great point where at 
the end of the fourth act the Cardinal threatens the 
conspirator Baradas first with the curse of Rome and 
secondly with a prophecy of his own fate, was im- 
pressive up to the first menace: ‘‘ Around her form 
I draw the awful circle of our solemn church. Set 
but a foot within that holy ground, and on thy head 
—yea, though it wore a crown, I launch the curse of 
Rome.” Here the form of the actor seemed to tower 
as with outstretched arms he invoked spiritual terrors 
upon his shrinking foe. The picture was complete 
enough to atone for a tendency to hoarse shrieking 
even here. But in the following speech Mr. Irving 
yielded himself to the paroxysm altogether, and the 
final defiance, 


Avaunt ! my name is Richelieu—I defy thee. 
Walk blindfold on—behind thee stalks the headsman. 
Ha! ha! how pale he is! Heaven save my country, 


was absolutely yelled out in an incomprehensible 
jumble of vocables. To all but the coarsest minds 
in the house (and pit and gallery stormily applauded 
in proportion to the violence) this intemperance was 
not effective’ at all. It passed the bourne of the 
impressive by miles of bathos. A single speech of 
King Charles’s, a single heart-broken soliloquy of 
Mathias’s was a nundred times worth all this bluster 
in which voice cracked and articulation was lost. 
The rage had no really overmastering influence; it 
did not bear us down and subdue us, any more than 
would the violence of a man in a fit. It inspired 
regret, and that was all. This mistaken conception 
of Mr. Irving’s as to the source of true power is to 
be regretted, as the posing and byplay of the character 
wero excellent. The last act, where the crafty 
cardinal is to all appearances at the point of death, 
and the irresolute king overwhelmed with the mis- 
carriage of all political schemes, was pictorially 
complete; and there being here no opportunity for 
violence, Mr. Irving’s intellectual judgment had full 
play, and once more did him full justice. On 
one or two other occasions also this keen critical 
taste of his made effective subtle points. But 
as a whole the impersonation suffered from 
the two defects mentioned—a monotonous pon- 
derousness in the delivery of the ordinary speeches, 
and a resort to unwholesome violence to give effect 
to climaxes. Mr. Irving has shown such thought- 
fulness, such moderation, such recognition of the 
superiority of mental power over mere animalism in 
acting, in those previous successes of his, that our 
regret is all the keener now at seeing him likely to 
depart from his former faith. In extravagance of 
declamation he had several imitators on Saturday. 
Miss Bateman’s Julie de Mortemar was very wild 
and spasmodic; and in the passionate speeches 
failed through overdone vehemence. Mr. J. B. 
Howard played the gay chevalier de Mauprat, not so 
as to out-herod Herod, but to out-Coburg the san- 
guinary villain of the transpontine stage. He 
stormed go as to delight the gallery and startle the 
stalls. Of the acting, only that of Mr. H. Forrester 
and Miss Le Thiere is to be commended—the first 
as Baradas, the second as Marion de Lorme. It 
was in either case respectable, and the surrounding 
barrenness made it seem excellent. Mr. John 
Clayton played King Louis XIII. in a jaunty light 
comedy manner. Admitted Louis was a weak 


unstable monarch, still we may suppose that he had 
a certain dignity, an innate habit of command such 
as eyen foolish monarchs generally possess: this] 





however was wanting in the present impersonation. 
The scenery by Mr. Hawes Craven is very fine, and 
the costumes by Mr. Alfred Thompson full of colour 
and pictorial effect. 

The Royal Alexandra Theatre, the youngest and 
one of the prettiest of London theatres, reopened 
for the autumn on Monday under the management 
of Mr. Thorpe Pede. Buckstone’s old farce of ‘ The 
Happiest Day of my Life,” once associated with 
Liston’s acting and afterwards with that of the 
author, opened the performances; but here tho 
acting was too indifferent to secure appreciation for 
the piece. This piece is not in itself brilliant ; 
there is in it no sparkle of dialogue, and little 
briskness of action: it relied, even in its best days, 
wholly upon the acting. The Royal Alexandra 
company, however, are obviously inexperienced: 
with the exception of Mr. Danvers there is no 
trained member of the cast. Thus the effect was 
that of an amateur performance, and not the least 
amateurish were the notions of the company as 
to wedding costumes in well-to-do society. The 
farce went flatly, and afforded a foil to Mr. Pede’s 
opera of ** The Magic Pearl,” which followed, and 
which forms the chief dish of the Camden Town fare. 
This work is in two acts, the libretto is by Mr. 
Edward Fitzball, and is written on a romantic, in fact 
a legendary subject, the locale being India. As the 
pearl in the title is a talismanic egg which confers 
youth and beauty on its possessor by applica- 
tion, and further as acertain Rajah’s daughter is 
so plain-looking that huge rewards are offered to 
any doctor who can cure her, it will be seen that the 
fabulous clement soon enters into the story. But 
sooth to say, the “Magic Pearl” is not very lively 
as a stage play. No doubt the modern school of 
extravagant ope:a has killed the antique fashion. 
We are no longer used to listen to fairy stories told 
seriously ; we demand that they shall be mixed up 
with nonsense, with satire and jokes and general 
extravagance; that they shall have smart choruses, 
and crowds of an ever-shifting populace, and a 
laisser aller devil-may-caye atmosphere. Therefore 
the story of the “‘ Magic Pearl” is rather to bo 
taken as a good enough specimen of what interested 
audiences twenty years ago than as what is likely to 
please the new generation. As to Mr. Thorpe Pede’s 
music it is pretty, graceful, and scholarly. It enjoyed 
several encores. There is in the piece too much 
forcing of the musical situation—too much of com- 
ing in just to sing a ballad and then going out again ; 
but this is not the composer’s fault. He has in each 
instance acquitted himself felicitously. The scenery 
is capital—great in mountainous effects and effects 
of Hindoo architecture and floriculture ; and Indian 
scenes always lend themselves to a clever painter. 
Also the acting and singing are praiseworthy; the 
tenor, Mr. Turner, being a special acquisition, 
Possessed of a really excellent voice, he has the 
knowledge of putting it to the best uses without the 
slightest strain; and he sang song after song, 
showing no fatigue but reaping increasing applause. 
Miss Alice Barth did well as a beldame made young— 
sang nicely and looked charming in her re- 
juvenescence. Miss Gertrude Ashton as the Rajah’s 
daughter also acquitted herself vocally with great 
success; and Mdme. St. Claire played a mountain 
nymph with good effect, and rendered her airs 
artistically. As in the first piece so here Mr. 
Danvers proved himself of use; and he appears to 
be a great favourite with pit and gallery. A ballet 
was introduced into the opera, and afterwards the 
dancers appeared in a divertissement which com- 
pleted the playbill. 

At the Gaiety Mr. Charles Mathews has made his 
reappearance, and in the “ Game of Specutation” has 
once more successfully appealed to the suffrages of 
old admirers. Tho audience on Monday evening 
welcomed him with the heartiest greeting on his 
first appearance in the familiar character of Mr. 
Affable Hawk. The finish of this impersonation is 
well known. As a further attraction, the popular 
actor has selected from his repertory the farce ‘* Out 
of Sight, Out of Mind,” originally brought out at the 
Haymarket, fourteen years ago, and now called by 
the name of “‘ Mr. Gatherwool,” the chief personage, 
whose ridiculously absent-mindeduess is the cause of 
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numerous quandaries. This piece has also been 
played in New York under the title of ‘* The Head of 
a Pin,” with Mr. Mathews in the same part. The 
popular comedian is badly supported ; but the acting 
of Miss S. Gresham and Mr. J. G. Taylor shone out 
of prevailing commonplace. The program included 
a lively comic ballet, by the Lupino family, and Mr. 
R. Soutar’s farce of “The First Coach.” Mr, 
Mathews will appear in ‘* Married for Money,” “ If I 
had a £1000 a Year,” “ Little Toddlekins,” ‘* A Nice 
Farm,” “ The Liar,” and other of his favourite 
pieces. 


The announced appearance of Mdme. Ristori at 
the Opera Comic has come off this week: she made 
her entrance in ‘‘ Marie Antoinette.’ The breadth 
and force of this assumption have often been dilated 
on, and do not call for fresh comment. As earliet 
in the season so now, the intensity of Mdme. 
Ristori’s acting holds an audience spell-bound, and 
the effects are all the more appreciable at close 
quarters than with a large intervening space. Hence 
the theatre in the Strand is in many respects a better 
ficld for the genius than a spacious stage like Drury 
Lane. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Visitors to the Crystal Palace are familiar with 
Mr. Hooper’s Automaton Chessplayer, the secret of 
which has been this week made public. The Auto- 
maton gave a performance and disclosed its modus 
operandi. This was nothing more or less than an 
adaptation of the Indian sack and box trick, with 
which Messrs. Maskelyne and Cook, and other 
conjurors, have made the public familiar. In the 
commencement of the proceedings the Automaton 
played a couple of games with spectators, winning both 
with ease, and in a very short space of time. A large 
deal box was then produced, and after having been 
submitted to the examination of visitors was locked 
and securely corded, and placed next the machine, 
and the whole surrounded by a curtain, upon raising 
which, at the expiration of two or three minutes, 
the box, still locked and corded, was discovered to be 
tenanted by a youth aged about nineteen or twenty, 
whom Mr. Hooper forthwith introduced as the 
‘‘euiding intelligence” of the automaton, the infe- 
rence of course being that he had transferred himself 
from his place of concealment within the figure to 
the box. Then, to show his skill upon the chequered 
board, the youth performed with remarkable rapidity 
the difficult chess problem, known as the Knight's 
Tour, starting and finishing at any given squares; 
and having given this exhibition he was again locked 
up in the box, which he speedily exchanged for his 
old quarters. The chest of the figure and the cabinet 
behind which it is seated were then laid open, with- 
out discovering the hiding-place of the player, and 
so the ‘seance”’ terminated, one of the company 
remarking that in dispelling the deception Mr. 
Hooper had introduced two new causes of wonder- 
ment—the marvellous skill of the youth and the 
ingenuity with which his place of concealment in the 
machine was kept secret. 1t may be remembered 
that Baron Kempelen’s chessplayer was constructed 
on this principle, and Sir David Brewster explained 
the deception in his ‘* Natural Magic.” 


A dramatic and musical entertainment was given 
at the Lyric Hall, Great Portland Street, on 
Wednesday by a juvenile precocity, Mdlle. S. F. 
Scotti, assisted by her mother, and some of Mdme. 
Scotti’s pupils. The performances were varied and 
entertaining, and the success of the little lady of 
seven summers most decided. 








A NEW OTHELLO. 





The effect produced upon theatregoers in New 
York by the acting of Salvini as Othello is described 
as profound. Some critics go as far as to imply 
that there never was an Othello before—at all events 
in their experience. Salvini is an Italian and has 
just arrived in the American city; but although a 
foreigner his acquaintance with and sympathy for 
Shakespeare are intimate. The Arcadian describes 





his method in Othello, in an article from which we 
make an extract. 

The moment Signor Salvini stepped upon the 
stage, his imposing and dignified bearing, his 
majestic presence, his massive face and head, 
slightly thrown back, gave the audience the as- 
surance of a man, and although there was little in 
the first two acts to call for the display of much 
emotion, his dignified and picturesque speech before 
the Senate, and his bearing in the brawling scene 
which closes Act II. fully confirmed the favourable 
impression made by his physique. It was not, 
however, until his interview with Jago in Scene IL., 
Act III., when the latter first, poisons his mind with 
jealousy, that we began to realise the consummate 
ability of the actor. His whole bearing in the 
presence of Jago, his every look and gesture and 
passing expression of face, was a study by itself. 
Unlike most Othellos we have seen, Salvini’s transi- 
tion from confidence to doubt, from love to jealousy, 
is slow and gradual, and as we watch the various 
phases of mental conflict through which he passes, 
as expressed by his voice and gestures, we altogether 
lost sight of the actor, and see before us only 
Othello, and that Othello — Shakespeare's. His 
rendering of ‘Not a jot, not a jot,” in answer to 
Tago’s **I see, this hath a little dashed your spirits,” 
expressed as it was by a simple gesture, but so full 
of meaning that no words could adequately express 
so much, was so transparently perfect as to bring 
down the house. From this point the interest 
grows, and as the shadows thicken, and doubt 
passes into certainty, and certainty into despair, 
and the wronged man seizing Iago by the throat, 
hurls him to the ground, and raises his foot as if to 
crush him into powder, the overwrought feelings of 
the spectators found expression in tumultuous ap- 
plause. And so the tragedy deepens, and after 
passing through two other stormy gusts of passion 
reaches a crisis in the words ‘Damn her, lewd 
minx! oh, damn her!” which were given with an 
almost diabolical fierceness and intensity that sent 
a shudder through the entire audience. 

The remaining two acts are one continuous suc- 
cession of lurid pictures, so terribly vivid, that they 
remain asif burnt upon the memory of the spec- 
tator for ever. Yet ever between them comes the 
awful lulls, made terrible by an ominous quictness, 
a fierce repose, and a savage irony of smile and 
voice, that reveal more plainly even than the 
passionate outbursts of rage with which they con- 
trast, the hell that surges in the madman’s breast. 

Of the many passages which were interpreted by 
gesture and facial expression instead of by words, 
these are a few: 


‘He? by her? by her? Oh, infamous !” 
—Act 1V.S. 3. 
** Good, good ! the justice of it please: very good.” 
—Act IV. 8. 8. 
“Oh, Desdemona, away! away! away!” 
Act IV. S. 9. 
‘Oh, monstrous! monstrous !"—Act III. 8S. 5. 
“Not a jot, not a jot,” and ‘* Nay, yet there’s more 
in this.” —Act II. S. 2. 


One of the finest passages in the performance was 
Othello’s demeanour when addressing Desdemona 
and Lodovico in the fourth act. The intensity of 
smothered passion which he threw into his “ Out of 
my sight,” and the lines beginning “‘ Ay, you did 
wish that I would make her turn,” appalled one. 
Another grand piece of acting is his treatment of 
Emilia, which closes the same act. Up to this 
point, with all its force, the passion has been fit- 
fully repressed; but in the fifth act it bursts all 
limits, carrying Othello out of his reason and mind, 
until, in a very whirlwind of passion, he seizes 
Desdemona round the waist and hurries her off to 
the closet to smother her. Literally, this scene 
was almost too terrible, and the shuddering spec- 
tators almost wished the curtain would fall. But 
on the action rushed, gathering fresh intensity as it 
rapidly swept on to its tragic close, when in a sub- 
lime paroxysm of remorse and grief, the despairing 
lover suddenly cuts his throat, and dies. So over- 
whelmed was the house by the final scene, that 
some time passed before it recovered sufliciently to 
applaud. 





LITERARY AND ARTISTIC REWARDS 
IN FRANCE. 





There is no country on the continent, if in tho 
world, in which literary labour is more remunerative, 
and which has more wealthy authors, than France. 
While Germany, to her shame, be it said, has been 
obliged to establish a sort of a literary Hotel des 
Invalides (the Schiller Stiftung, at Weimar), whith 
keeps her eminent retired authors from starving— 
while in Spain, Italy, and the Scandinavian countries, 
even the most brilliant pen very rarely leads to 
pecuniary suecess—France can boast of hundreds of 
authors who, by their literary labours, have accumu- 
lated handsome, and, in many instances, very large 
fortunes. The Parisian Société des Gens de Lettres 
has seven hundred and fifty members, of whom at 
least one-third are in very comfortable circumstances. 
Of the * Forty Immortals ” of the French Academy, 
nine-tenths have risen, through their literary efforts, 
from poverty to affluence. Had Adolphe Thiers, all 
his life long, been nothing but an historian, he 
would now probably be the richest literary man on 
earth ; but his public life has always swept away a 
large portion of his literary earnings; but even now 
he is a small millionaire, and his “ History of tho 
Consulate and Empire ” alone yields him an annual 
copyright of six thousand franes. Victor Hugo, 
during his long and eventful life, has made with his 
pen several fortunes, and lost them. He is perhaps 
not as rich as Thiers, but he owns, besides his 
valuable property in Germany, five or six large 
houses in Paris, and is the principal stockholder in 
the very lucrative Rappel newspaper, besides the 
heavy copyrights which he still receives on several 
of his older works. Georges Sand is the wealthiest 
authoress in the world. Forty years ago almost on 
the brink of starvation, she has now an annual 
income of over one hundred thousand franes from 
her copyrights and life contracts with French ° 
publishing houses, and her magnificent country-seat 
at Nohant could not be bought for half a million 
francs. Still better off is Alexandre Dumas, whose 
every work has been a pecuniary success, and who, 
besides being a brilliant author, is one of the boldest 
and most judicious stock speculators in Paris. Emile 
de Girardin has likewise wielded a plume d'or, and 
being, besides, an excellent financier, and a shrewd 
real-estate operator, he has now a fortune of several 
million francs. Edmond About, too, is rich. It 
was only the other day that he refused half a million 
francs for his journal, Le Soir, of which he is sole 
proprietor. Victorien Sardou, twenty-five years ago, 
had often not money enough to buy a warm meal, 
and now his chateau at Marly excites the envy and 
admiration of the magnates of the earth. Scribe’s 
widow lives in princely style at Passy, on the pro- 
ceeds of her late husband’s genius. Alphonse Karr 
lost one fortune by bad land speculations near Nice, 
but has almost accumulated another since his return 
to Paris. Jules Janin pays as heavy taxes as many 
arich banker. Théophile Gautier left also a large 
fortune. Gaboriau, the novelist, although not yet 
thirty years of age, receives from Michel Levy, the 
great Parisian publisher, fifteen thousand francs a 
year on his copyrights. Ponson du Terfail, tho 
author of ‘ Rocambole,” left to his widow a million 
francs, all earned with his pen in less than ten years. 
Henry de Villemessant, the clever sketch-writer and 
great journalistic speculator, refused, some months 
ago, two million frances for the Paris Figaro, whose 
sole proprietor he is. The unfortunate Rochefort, 
too, is said to have a good deal of money left. 
Littré would be wealthy but for the heavy sums 
which he spent in his researches and preparations for 
his great dictionary. Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘ Romance 
of a Poor Young Man” proved so profitable that it 
enabled its author to build himself one of the most 
charming villas in Fontainebleau, where he, who 
started in life without a penny, now lives in elegant 
retirement. Erckmann-Chatrian have lost heavily 
by the bombardment of their Alsatian home during 
the war, but it is well known that they are still worth 
several hundred thousand francs between them. 
Albert Wolff, the German Jew, who became, ten or 
twelve years ago, a writer of French sketches and 
newspaper articles, has also found literary life in 
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Paris ve ry profitable, and is 
the largest the Boulevard de Sevastopol. 
Theodore Meilhaec, and Irene} 
dramatists, almost unknown abroad, have accumu 
lated fortunes from their tanti?mes. 
who 


the owner of one of 
stores on 
Barricre, other 
Jean Lemoinne, 
started twenty-five years ago as a reporter 
on the Journal des Débats at a merely nominal 
ralary, is now one of the largest stockholders in that 
wealthy newspaper establishment. Maxime Ducamp, 
one of the most brilliant French magazine-writers, 
receives twenty thousand franes a year for life 
from M. Buloz, the publisher of the Revu des Deux 


Mondes. What country can show a similar record? 





MUSIC IN NEW ENGLAND. 





As in many small New Fngland villages, the 
society of the town of U. is divided into opposing 
parties. Not that these factions have yet arrived 
at the distinetion of becoming “sets; ” but that, 
there being two rival belles in the village, whenever 
one gets up any kind of an entertainment, the other 
immediately strives to eap the climax with some- 
thing that is a little better than her fair enemy has 
produced. The week before last, one, for the first 
time in the history of the town, gave some private 
theatricals, which went off with great success, one 
of her brothers superintending, who had acted while 
in Harvard College. They were very funny to the 
outside observer, but gave general delight to both 
actors and audience, Seemingly a total rout was 
inflicted upon her fair opponent; but genius is never 
vanquished, and on the following Monday we all 
received This 
wives 
; the general impression, however, 
being that either some great musical box was to 
“be exhibited, or that the mysterious French words 
meant some new-fangled kind of eatable. It soon, 
however, became noised about that thera was a famous 
player stopping at the B.'s house, and also that the 
two or three musical genii of the village were busily 
practising from ‘ early morn till dewy eve,” in order 
to keep up the local reputation. Fight o'clock be- 
held all the lite of the town assembled, agog with 
excitement and expectation. 


invitations to a * soirée musicale.” 
invitation rather puzzled the honest farmers’ 
and daughter 


In order to whet their 
musical appetites, one of their own townsmen per- 
formed, with a great deal of taste and execution, a 
piece upon the piano, called “ Pure as snow.” To 
the outer barbarian to be sure the performance did 
not seem perfectly free from a few little faults. For 
instance, the player counted very audibly, first 
looked at his notes, and then at his hands upon the 
keyboard, stopped before he came to a hard spot, 
and doubled his speed at the easy places. The com- 
position itself was one of those beautiful things re- 
minding one of those delightful tunes that an 
asthmatic hand-organ grinds out at an early bour on 
f& summer's morning. ‘The leaves were turned over 
by another young aspirant for musical fame. This 
part of the performance was done very skilfully, ex- 
cept that in several instances he turned two leaves 
at a time, which oecasioned the player to stop and 
indulge ina little playful recrimination with him. 
The piece being finished, the audience looked at one 
another as if to discover what was the proper thing 
to be done. A brave man at last clapped his hands, 
and then followed great and enthusiastic applause. A 
young lady, who is the leading soprano in the choir, 
then gave a funny song. The only drawback, was that 
all the words were undistinguishable, except the 
refrain, which appeared to be, She twiddled her 
thumbs, and there left me,” and which was always 
greeted by a half-stifled explosion of laughter. Of 
course the lady sang with an immense amount of 
what the country people call ‘ airs and graces.” 
Bhe rolled up her eyes at the sad parts, and at the 
funny place twisted them into their corners, and gave 
a very curious shake, that seemed to commence at 
her feet and gradually work upwards, and which I 
discovered afterwards was considered the great point 
of the Then came a solemn hush, like that 
which precedes a prayer in chureb, while the hostess 
led with great empressement to the piano the star of 
the evening, whom I recognised with great delight 
and astonishment to be Mrs. H., who without doubt 


song. 





is the best amateur performer in New York. She 
played of course gracefully and well a waltz and 
noetnrne by Chopin. The good people were rather 
overwhelmed, but responded manfully with a good 
deal of applause. I’m afraid, though, that they 
much preferred to hear the next player, who was the 
gentleman who had turned the music for the first 
performer of the evening. His piece was called 
‘* Twilight.” He belonged to the sentimental school, 
and if he had not played at least one third of the 
piece entirely upon wrong notes, and if he could 
have abstained from saying, “Oh! Schucks,” 
every time he struck one of the aforesaid wrong 
notes, his playing might have been inoffensive to 
the ear. Nevertheless, he appeared to give great 
satisfaction, and was rapturously encored. After 
him, some one with a deep bass voice sang a love song 
about “ bright eyes’ and love’s sighs,’’ and which 
seemed to have no particular beginning or ending. 
He was accompanied by a young lady, and from re- 
marks like this, “Isn't it lovely to see him and her 
playing and singing together,” I imagined they were 
engaged. His manner of singing was to fix his 
eyes upon one upper corner of the room, and then 
go straight ahead with his part, little caring for the 
piano. As at the end of each verse the two parts 
always differed from each other by a bar or two, the 
effect, thought great, was not exactly what might be 
desired. The sentiment of the thing, however, was 
enough to please the simple and tender-hearted 
‘*country folk.” 

Then came refreshment, and at half-past ten we 
all went home, voting the “ soirée”? a great success, 
and triumphing in the total discomfiture of the 
other party. 





THE MARCH OF ADVERTISING. 





A suit has just been heard before the Paris 
Tribunal of Commerce, brought againgt M. Offenbach, 
director of the Gaité Theatre, by M. de Groulard, 
contractor for exhibiting the drop-scene of advertise- 
ments in that house. When the former became 
lessee he was compelled to accept the reversion of 
certain unexpired engagements, among others the 
right of M. de Groulard to exhibit between each act 
or change of scene a curtain covered with trade 
announcements. The new director dislikes the 
system of advertising in theatres, and the public are, 
no doubt, of his opinion, for no greater impertinence 
can be imagined than the display, perhaps a dozen 
times in the course of the evening, of a hideous 
white sheet covered over with glaring puffs of cheap 
trousers, umbrellas, sewing machines, &e. But 

’arisian playgoers are a long-suffering people ; they 
have hitherto submitted to claquewrs and petist- 
banes, and have now allowed this new abuse to be 
introduced without any manifestation of opinion. 
M. Offenbach is, however, an artist as well as a 
theatrical speculator, and on becoming director of 
the Gaité his first thought was to seek for a pretext 
to abolish this eyesore, and M. de Groulard haying, 
during a temporary closing of the house, made 
certain changes in the arrangement of the advertise- 
ments on the eurtain, leaving a number of blank 
spaces on it, Offenbach refused to exhibit it any 
more, on the ground that the alterations had made 
it ridiculous and shocking to the sight of the public. 
De Groulard, like Shylock, was, however, armed 
with “the bond,” and brought the action just tried 
to obtain 1000 francs damages for the two evenings 
on which the curtain had not been shown, and a 
verdict of 500 francs for each future infraction. The 
Tribunal gave judgment in his favour, but reduced 
the indemnity to 100 francs and 50 francs a night 
for each omission so long as the treaty shall last, 
and also condemned the defendant to the payment 
of costs. 


Buitisa Coittecs or Hratra, Evston Roap, Lonpox,— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have ne 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘* Morivon’> 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a ved grouud, to counterteit which is felony, 
February 1872. Signed, Moxison & Vo. 
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Poems and Translations. By Dr. Kenrary. 
don: Reeves and Turner. 


Lon- 


The learned counsel whose name at the present 
moment oceupies more space in the daily news- 
papers than that usually given to victorious 
generals and successful statesmen, bears a high 
reputation in his profession for ability of a very 
versatile order. He is not only an eminent lawyer, 
but a rare linguist, a classical scholar, a reader of 
multifarious literature. He is also a poet, or is at 





; least reputed one. Perhaps it would be more 
| judicious to call him a versifier; for the delicate 
| gift of poetry is not conferred upon every man who 
|has a knowledge of metre and can make sensible 
thoughts jingle harmoniously. But that Dr. Kenealy 
can write verse in various languages, ecce signum: a 
book of early writings in metre dedicated to Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, of whom the learned coun- 
sel appears to be a warm admirer. Perhaps a 
recollection of the tribute paid to the Judge in 
this dedication may softea some of the asperities 
in Court when Bench and Bar next wax disputatious. 
Dr. Kenealy is very earnest in his ideal of a judge; 
he is earnest with most things connected with his 
calling, as evidenced by recent rebukes of the levity 
of his antagonist; and the tone of some of these 
lines bears out the impression. 


There is no virtue more becomes a judge 

Than patience—the chief jewel in his crown. 

What rank injustice have I known committed, 

Because the judge would hurry on a cause, 

And snub some wretched counsel into silence. 
....IT have seen 

A court where all were scorned and snapped at daily, 

And self-respect was wounded every moment, 

And every man was moved with hate or pity, 

To see the Seat of Justice so defiled. 

It is gratifying to know from Dr. Kenealy’s dedi- 

cation that the above lines have no prophetic 

reference to a certain trial at bar, and that the 

‘wretched counsel snubbed into silence ” cannot be 

construed as a personal experience. 

Dr. Kenealy is great among those who havo 
amused themselves at rendering our nursery rhymes 
into the languages of Homer and Virgil; he also 
luxuriates in German and Erse, and even wanders 
into Persian; while such trifling studies as Breton, 
Magyar, Arabic, Bengalee, and Guipuzcoan furnish 
him with their stores for home importation. We 
confess to a general incredulity when we come across 
poems ‘from’? some uncommon tongue. When in 
& magazine we see a “ Stanzas from the Finnish,” 
we generally suspect that there are more rudiments 
than Finnish in the poet’s philology, and that 
drawing upon his imagination, he relies on the im- 
possibility of the average reader to check him. 
Still, when a man of Dr. Kenealy’s standing gives 
out that he has translated a certain poem from 
Guipuzcoan, we must at once assume the fact, and 
congratulate him upon his intimacy with that 
vague language. One discounting circumstance, 
however, is certain. Dr. Kenealy may outshine most 
versifiers in his command of foreign sources; but 
his sympathy for and capacity in English poetry are 
restricted. Of poetic knack he has little if anything. 
His blank verse reads like prose cut into lengths. 
Take the extract we have quoted above in evidence. 
A poem entitled “*The Might of Love” begins in 
this dry, historical matter-of-fact form :— 


When the Milesians took the isle of Naxos, 
And heaped all cruelties upon the people, 
A fair young Virgin named Polycrita 

Filed to Apollo’s altar in despair. 

The general of the victors, Diognetus, 

Saw her and loved, but did not dare pollute 
The sanctuary. 


lake away the lineal arrangement and the capital 
initials, and few readers would guess this was 
intended for verse at all. Dr. Kenealy confesses 
his distaste for unusual expressions, for transpo- 
sitive forces and poetic prettiness generally. 
‘** Mine,” he cries, 
Mine be the plain, clear English, which, like light, 
shines before all; which Shakespeare loyed to 
write, 
Which burns with splendour full in Dryden’s page, 
Jonson’s and Byron's ; free from false mirage, 
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Or curious adjectives, or spangled words, 

Such as the tinkling Fannius affords. 

To this we would take exception; first inasmuch as 
Shakespeare by no means wrote ‘plain clear Eng- 
lish,” but is a poet most difficult to follow, as well 
as one excessively fond of * curious adjectives” and 
‘spangled words” —nouns turned into verbs to 
illustrate some pregnant thought, verbs made to do 
substantive duty, symbolisms used for concrete 
forms,andsoon. We open Shakespeare haphazard: 
the play is ‘* King Henry V.;” and we light on the 
line, ‘* This day shall gentle his condition,” and the 
other line, ‘‘ Whose hour the peasant best advant- 
ages ;” while on another page “ this wooden O” is 
made to express the circular area of a theatre. In 
short every page of Shakespeare shows his prodigal 
disregard of philological niceties. Secondly ‘‘ purple 
phrases,” glint and glitter, dainty words, neologisms 
and euphuisms, all of which Dr. Kenealy scorns and 
repudiates, appear to us to lie in the special province 
of the poet. They comprise his colouring material, 
and provided he uses them with judgment are as 
much in his right as the hues on the palette are in 
the artist’s. If we are.only to use ‘plain clear 
English ”"—in other words commonplace to express 
our meaning—why write verse at all? Prose will 
always convey our meaning more succinctly. The 
object of verse is either to bring out new thought 
in some concentrated felicitous form (often at 
variance however with logical fact) or else to robe old 
thought in some garment of new beauty. The 
happiest lines of the great poets would often, if 
analysed in a materialistic way prove incongruous. 
Milton’s ‘‘confusion worse confounded” is an 
epigram; yet by Dr. Kenealy’s theory it is non- 
sensical, for confusion is never itself confounded but 
is a state which confounds the actor or spectator. 
All metaphors would go to grass by the same rule. 
‘Taking up arms against a sea of troubles” is surely 
a “false mirage” (is there by the way a true mirage, 
O Dr. Kenealy?); for we do not take up arms 
against a sea. In fact, judged by the counsel's 
Draconian rule, not a poet in all the great roll would 
escape. One and all deal with purple phrases, 
curious adjectives, spangled words, compounds, 
mirages, tinkle and glitter; and these effects are as 
valuable in the poet’s hands as in a jeweller’s are 
the gold, the diamond, and the ruby which derive a 
worth from their infrequency and from the use to 
which the artificer puts them. 

Dr. Kenealy’s best efforts are found in his trans- 
lations, of which we give one—from the Italian: he 
calls it a Venetian barcarole. 

O fisher! o’er the waters glide, 
Bring here thy bark of lightness, 
Come search the deep and azure tide 
That sleeps in the moon’s brightness. 


What shall I seek within its waves ?— 
A ring of radiant splendour 

I’ve lost, but soon those coral caves 
The jewel back shall render. 


A thousand crowns of shining gold, 
Young fisherman, I'll send thee, 

When once again my ring I hold, 
If haply Fate befriend me. 


A thonsand crowns I will not take, 
O lady! robed in beauty ; 

To search the deep for thy fair sake, 
I hold it is my duty. 


But if, perchance, thou wilt persist, 
And payment be thy pleasure, 
I'd rather by thy lips be kist, 
Than all thy golden treasure. 
In the last couplet, by the way, we find the versifier 
getting the better of the grammarian, despite Dr. 
Kenealy’s strictness. What does it mean literally ? 
That the fisherman would rather be kissed by the 
lady’s lips than by her golden treasure. Here 
Homer nods. 





The Musical Student’s Manual. Containing the 
essential elements of musical knowledge, and 
a succinct guide to the reading of vocal music; 
with copious examples and exercises. By 
Tomas Mursy. London: Tuomas Murny. 

If Mr. Murby’s book be intended to be place] in 





the hands of any one commencing the study of 
music, we can hardly imagine anything more likely 
to deter, and if it is meant for a teacher's manual, 
we think the array of dry bones sufficient to prevent 
him from either feeling or imparting any interest in 
its study. The musician will care little or nothing 
for the work; it is quite beyond the tyro. But 
parts of it are well adapted for use; many of the 
vocal exercises in particular, and as these are, we 
believe, to be purchased separately, school teachers 
may select profitably and pleasantly, pieces for their 
classes. The book will also furnish them with the 
means of occasionally solving a knotty point, with 
which urchins often puzzle their tutors. In all such 
books it seems to be lost sight of that musical 
mechanism is not music. ; 





A Manual of Vocal Musie for Use in Elementary 
Schools. By Joun Taytor, author of “A Few 
Words on the Anglican Chant,” &c, London. 
GrorGE Putuir and Son. 1872. 

This is another work to assist people who are not 
musicians to teach music. The author states in his 
preface that it is ‘‘ prepared expressly to mect the 
requirements of the New Code of 1871, and 
thoroughly supply a pressing want, and one very 
generally felt by teachers. In this work the attempt 
has been made, for the first time, to systematise 
and adapt, in a suitable and convenient form, the 
study and practico of musie with reference to the 
requirements of Elementary Schools, by a method 
of treatment similar to that employed in most other 
branches of knowledge taught therein. The work 
consists of two main divisions—Part I. Theoretical ; 
Part II. Practical—and is characterised by the fol- 
lowing among other novel features :—Part I. com- 
prises a suitable selection of the cardinal facts and 
principles of music, with a minimum of rules deduced 
therefrom. Part IT., which is wholly practical, con- 
contains :—1st. A copious and comprehensive col- 
lection of exercises in writing, to serve in connection 
with the theoretical portion of the work, for pur- 
poses of testing; and 2nd. a series of nearly two 
hundred graduated musical exercises, calculated, by 
a careful use, to secure the power of singing at sight 
intelligently—of using notes ‘with the understund- 
ing’—and consisting, with few exceptions, of actual 
musical compositions, selected (suitably, with fit- 
ness) from the works of tho great masters, and 
other legitimate sources—the sol-fa syllables, timo 
marks, and other noteworthy points being carefully 
and fully marked in every instance where needed.” 
The author has this merit—in writing for un- 
qualified teachers and indifferent pupils,—that he 
gives but little theory and much practice. This is 
the great requisite—constant practice giving means 
of improvement to both teacher and pupil. Tho 
study—under¥ such circumstances—at best must lie 
under disadvantage ; yet if little progress be made to 
the acauirement of artistic and critical appreciation, 
much pleasing and improving amusement may be 
gained, and where genius is found, means may be 
indicated for its development. 





[E. C. Boosry.] 
The Florrie Valse. Composed by A. 8. Donning. 

A lively and melodious waltz with good rhythm, 
and easy forthe player. There is a very florid young 
lady on the title-page who lends additional charm to 
the Florrie Valse. 





{[Cassetn, Perrer, & Garry. } 

Leslie’s Songs for Little Folks. By Henry Les. 

Few works of the kind have attained a more ex- 
tended or a more deserved popularity than the 
“ Little Songs for Me to Sing,” a joint production— 
as to the music and illustrations—of Mr. Millais and 
Mr. Leslic. The present work is of a similar kind— 
with more music, however, and owing less of its 
attractiveness to the artist’s pencil—one charming 
illustration by Mr. H. C. Selous of the first song 
serving as frontispiece; the other songs depending 
on their individual merits. ‘The words are selected 
from popular children’s books of poetry, and they 


are admirably set, Mr. Leslie haying evidently gone 
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to work con amore. The ‘ Songs for Little Folks” 
will be weleomed in every family, and will at once 
entertain the little ones, and be of essential service 
mentally, morally, and musically. Mr. Leslie dedi 
cates his work to his own daughter: he merits tho 
thanks of all children who may gee his book, and 
no less those of their parents. 





{Gopparp & Co.} 
“ Spring and I." Song. By Josrrm Gopnann, 

No one can accuse Mr. Goddard of slavishly follow 
ing in the ordinary path of our modern sony-writers. 
We fear his rendering, however meritorious, will 
hardly conduce to his popularity with the present 
generation, though posterity perchance may recog 
nise if they do not reward his merits. But 12-8 
time, manipulated for the vocalist as Mr. Goddard 
thinks fit, will scare some of our drawing-room 
singers, who may fail to find compensation for his 
oddities, in the elegant phrasing or musicianly treat- 
ment, And again, songs like the one before us aro 
not to bo acquired as easily as those of Claribel or 
Mrs. Worthington Bliss. Wo shall be glad to know 
that “Spring and [” obtains a footing, and that Mr. 
Goddard may join with M. Gounod in tho elaboration 
of fresh nuances to vary the singer's repertoire. Tho 
present song is set in C, 12-8 time (with the exeep- 
tion of one bar), and the yoice ranges from C to A, 
thirteen notes. 


_———- 


“ Past night, past day.’ Song. 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
GLOVER. 

Tho light and pretty verses of this talented 
authoress are well illustrated by an appropriate 
setting, the graceful and piquant air being well 
suited to the poetry, and its arrangement and 
accompaniment good. The key is C, 6-8 time, 
compass C to EL, ten notes. 


By the Author of 
Music by J. H. L. 





“ That fond smile.” 

GorHann. 

A musicianly and taking air, which will gonerally 
please. The difference in accentuation of the words 
“cherished” and “perished,” “ gladness and 
“sadness,” is a blemish which should have been 
avoided. Key A, 83-4 time, compass the octave 
K to E. 


Words and Music by Henny 


” 





[Winiry & Co.) 
“Spring has come.” Song. Words by Viyran 

Gaauave. Music by Frepente Scarsproox, 

A lively little song, though published at the wrong 
ond of the year; the air is pretty and nicely accom- 
panied. Tho key is F’, 2-4 time ; compass ninonotes, 
F to G. 





Menvenssonn’s Rusrrcr ror Spomn.—Mrs, Mo- 
scheles had alluded in one of her letters toa newspaper 
article, in which some busybody had indulged in ill- 
natured comparisons between Mendelssohn and 
Spohr. To this Mendelssohn replies; ‘The only 
thing that vexed me in your charming letter is that 
you have taken any interest in the strange com- 
parisons and the * cockfights’ which have been started 
in England between Spohr and me. These things 
are unaccountable, and I heartily deplore them; in 
truth, not the slightest idea of such a competition or 
comparison has ever entered my mind, You will 
smile or be angry with me, for answering so seriously 
such a ridiculous matter: but something serious lies 
at the bottom of it all, and this competition, suggested 
Heaven knows by whom, does good to neither of us, 
but injures both—let alone the fact that I nover 
ean or should like to be pitted as an opponent to a 
master of Spohr’s standing. Kiven from boyhood I 
have had far too deep a respect for his character 
and person (this had not bated a jot with my riper 
jndgment) to choose to enter the lists with him 
now.”"’—* The Life of Moscheles.” 





“Systrmatic WHanita op Foretnovant ane or Paicrires 
Vatun.”—Creat alternations of heat and cold, alded by the u 
of unripe fruits and unsound vegetables, always beget a tendency 
to diarrhea during Aw'umn, To prevent unpleasant con 
sequences, the first feeling of distension, nausea, rumbling of 
the bowels, or sensation of relaxation, should be promptly met 
7y some such correct ve as Holloway'’s Pilla, which remove 
present symptoms, and avert their degeneration in choleraie 


dangers, With ordinary vigilance there is no fear of con- 
tracting any epidemic, it Tlolloway's Medicine be taken when 
lisordered digestion first manifests itself, nor need there be any 
alarm of a sudden outbreak of formidable diseases in any house 


hold where these inuoceut Vills have puriied, cooled, regulated, 


and strengthened, 
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J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 


Kerr in Stock 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL@AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
BY Ail THE 
LONDON AND YOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Wuicu tney Surrty av Tue Usvan Rates. 


ECHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwardcd 1% st lvce on application. 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


TiO sas eS 
1N 
THE BEST POSITIONS 
FoR ALL THE 
PLINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 


ALBERT HALL 


EXETER HALL, 


Sit. JAMES’S HALL, 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
&e., Cx, 
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J, B. CRAMER AND COS, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 

Per Year éo ee ee ee 
»» 4 Year o° 
»» Quarter 


15s, 6d, 
« 88 
° ee ee « «48, 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series, 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 


at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. for a Year. 


All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 








*,* Post-Orricz OnDRRS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR oF J.SWIFT 
Post-Orricr, Recent-staeeT, W. 


Orrick ror SupscripTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We can only insert Mr. Bishenden’s letter as an advertise- 
mnent. 








BIRTH. 
On the 29th, at Clyde House, Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, 
the wife of Signor Li Calsi, of a son. 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—— ——— 





*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and celay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1873. 





Our present issue commences the Twenty-first | 
volume of ** The Orchestra.” We would once more 
thank our friends and subscribers for the support 





extended to this journal, and assure them that 
endeavours will not be spared to merit and obtain | 


its continuance and increase. During this our first 


decade, we have been favoured with many sugges- 


tions as to the paper, one of which we would shortly | 


Fraulein Virginie Gungl, daughter of Herr Joseph 
Gungl, has made her début with success at Schwerin, 
as Agatha in “ Der Freischiitz.” 





Miss Hodson will commence a season at the 
Royalty Theatre about the 18th October with the 
“ Honeymoon” and a new one-act play. 





Herr Paul Lindau has just finished a new play, of 
modern society, entitled ‘* Diana,” which will bo 
brought out at the Berlin Hoftheater and the Vienna 
Stadtheater. 





M. Gounod is engaged on a new oratorio, words 
and music by himself, ‘‘ The Redemption.” The 
French poem is completely finished, and has been 
translated into English. 





Mr. Howard Paul has engaged Miss Lydia Vibart 
and Miss Edith Dalmaine for a tour in Wales. The 
latter lady has a voice of extreme purity, and is 
highly cultivated in her art. 





Mr. Sullivan is making alterations in his oratorio, 
“ The Light of the World,” the performance of which 
is promised by the Brixton Choral Society, as also 
Signor Randegger’s cantata, ‘* Fridolin.” 





Mdme. Ponchard, a singer of some note, and 
the widow of the celebrated French tenor of that 
name, died in Paris on the 19th inst., in her eighty- 
first year; she retired from the lyric stage in 1836. 





The Hanoverians are about erecting a monument 
to Marschner. Sad to relate, the daughter of this 
eminent composer, wife of a subaltern and mother 
of a numerous family, in dread of poverty las 
committed suicide. 





Mdme. Patti has left Paris for Vienna, where 
she is to appear at the Grand Opera at one singlo 
benefit performance of ** Lucia di Lammermoor,” to 
be sung in Italian. Thence she proceeds direct to 
Moscow, and later on to St. Petersburg. 





The death of Donati, the savant of Florence, 
within twenty-four hours of his arrival in Vienna 
from an attack of cholera has deterred many 
travellers going to the Imperial city. Four hundred 
deaths are reported during the last week. 





Signor Piave, who wrote the libretti for Signor 
Verdi of ** Il Travatore ” and ‘‘ Simone Boceanegra,” 
took the stories from dramas by the modern Spanish 
poet, Don Antonio Garcia Gutierrez; the titles of the 
plays by the latter being ‘Zl Trovador” and 
“ Simon Bocanagni.” 


notice. We have been asked to devote a portion of | 





our space to a piece of music weekly. But we started ‘ St. a “8 to — icons — sir if 

: . re , | the needful funds can be obtained, of which we hear 
as a newspaper, and we have no wish to get people Poneman prospect. It is stated that Messrs. Gillert 
to buy our literature for the sake of indifferent | and Bland, of Croydon, are to supply the machinery, 


copies of musical works of more or less merit. There! anq that the bells are to be intrusted to Van 
| 


are plenty of “ enterprising music publishers:” and 
we shall be happy to help them to sell their works. 
It is no part of our design to enter into competition 
with dhem in the inglorious manner suggested. 





Herr Ascher, the music publisher of Vienna, died 
last month, at the age of fourscore. 

A new romantic opera by Joseph Foster, Inez; 
or, The Queen's Pilgrimage,” is coming out at 
Vienna. 

The celebrated comedy writer Herr Roderich 
Benedix died at Leipsic at noon on Friday, after a 
protracted illness. 

A new drama by Colonel Richards, author of 
“ Cromwell,” is announced. It will probably be first 
produced in the provinces. 





| 
The municipal council of Leghorn have had a 


solemn funeral service performed in honour of the 
late Italian writer, Signor Guerrazzi, whose death 
was recently announced. The theatres were closed, 








Aerschodt, of Louvain. 





On the return of the Duke of Edinburgh in 
November, the first stone will be placed by His 
Royal Highness of Mr. Freke’s gift of a National 
Music Academy, adjoining the Albert Hall. It is to 
be hoped that the building will be constructed 
suitably for the entire education of the students, 
with a library and theatre of moderate dimensions. 





Miss Florence Hunter, a vivacious and graceful 
young actress with a bright soprano voice and a good 
knowledge of vocal art, has joined Mr. Toole’s opera 
bouffe company for the provinces. Recently at the 
Gaiety Miss Hunter inaugurated her dramatic 
career with marked success. She stepped at once 
into the favour of the audience, and is likely to 
make a good name for herself. 


The Madrid publishers, Medina y Navarro, hare 
just issued the first volume of a new translation of 
the complete works of Shakespeare. It contains a 
prélogo by Juan Valera and an essay on the genius 
of Shakespeare, by the translator of the text. 
“ Othello” and “ Much Ado about Nothing” are in- 
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cluded in the first volume. The second, shortly to 
be issued, will contain ‘ Romeo and Juliet” and 
«6 As You Like It.” The price of each volume, well 
printed and on good paper, is about two shillings. 

The Buffalo Courier, perplexed to find expression 
for its opinion of a Rubinstein-Wieniawski concert 
given in that city lately, chose these words at a 
venture: ‘The concert as a whole was grandly 
massive, Titanic, imposing—to an almost painful 
degree. It was oppressively colossal and fearfully 
classical.” It superfluously adds that everybody did 
not understand what most of it meant. 

The death by suicide of Luigi Tito Rocco occurred 
lately in New York. He is described as one of the 
best harpists that ever settled in America; he has 
been heard in opera, oratorio, and in concerts, both 
as a soloist, and as an accompanist. Disappoint- 
ment in love affairs is said to have been the cause 
of his self-slaughter. An Italian by birth, he had 
been in the United States several years. 

It having been made known to the Emperor 
William that a niece by marriage of Beethoven, 
Caroline yon Beethoven, is at present living at 
Vienna in great destitution, his Majesty has gene- 
rously ordered that during her lifetime five per cent. 
of the proceeds from the performance of Beethoven’s 
opera *‘ Fidelio” at the Royal Opera at Berlin shall 
be regularly assigned to her use. One of our con- 
temporaries mentions the distress of a granddaughter 
of Beethoven. The lady, in question, is the widow 
of Beethoven’s nephew, an apothecary and spend. 
thrift. Beethoven died unmarried, 

Among distinguished English artists who have 
practised scene-painting should be added the name 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, just deceased. In the time 
of the late John, Duke of Bedford, private theatri- 
cals were much in vogue at Woburn, and Sir Edwin 
was then a frequont and honoured visitor; and on 
one of these occasions he painted a scene, which 
represents the interior of a room opening in the 
centre on to aterrace or balcony. In the doorway 
stands a lady’s dog, marvellously touched, in a 
listening attitude, with one of the fore paws up- 
lifted, exhibiting, in a striking degree, all the artist’s 
wondrous power even in the coarse and hasty man- 
ner incidental to the scene-painter’s art. 

Tho provincial tour of Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton eontinues to be most successful—a fact gratifying 
to all lovers of the Art, and all admirers of true 
artists. Their selections have been invariably good, 
and entirely free from shop and royalty ballads, with 
which the programs of touring parties are generally 
crammed. Moreover, the selection from ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz”’ and the other classical pieces give to Mdme. 
Sherrington’s program an artistic value which it 
is rare now-a-days to meet with even in Festival 
programs, for these are not always free from crude 
amateursongs. The provincial towns, too, get fairer 
treatment by not being treatcd to the hackneyed 
refuse of the previous London season, and the 
result is advantageous to all parties. 





The arrangements for the Bristol Musical festival 
are now completed. The vocalists will be Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Otto Alvsleben, Miss 
Julia Wigan, Mdme. Patey, Miss Enriquez, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Santley. The band 
and chorus will number upwards of 400 performers. 
Mr. Charles Hallé will be the conductor, Mr. George 
Risley the organist, and Mr. A. Stone the chorus 
master. The program includes the ‘ Creation,” 
“Elijah,” ‘St. John the Baptist” (by Macfarren, 
first time of performance), Mendelssohn's ‘Lob- 
gesang,” the ‘* Messiah,” ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’ besides 
miscellaneous selections from the works of the great 
composers. 





Mr. P. 8. Gilmore is to remove from Boston to 
New York, having been engaged as band-master of 
the 22nd Regiment. The position will be a re- 
munerative one and will offer Mr. Gilmore the op- 
dortunity of carrying out any musical project which 





he muy desire to undertake. Tho band is to 
consist of Siaty-five members and will be known as 
‘“Gilmore’s Twenty.Second Regiment Band.” Ac- 
cording to accounts, Mr. Gilmore is to have a band 
room, private office, a musical Bhrary, and everything 
that can in any way promote tho eiciency of this 
band, which is to be made the finest in tho country. 
He is to give ten concerts and ten parades each yceor, 
and is to receive half the profits of the concerts 
after 7500 dollars. 





Iceland has in contemplation next year to cele- 
brate the thousandth year since the settlement of 
the island (874). As early as 860 a Dane named 
Gardar was drifted thither from Scotland in stormy 
weather. From Iceland, Greenland, as is known, 
was discovered, and from it hardy Norse seamen, 
about the year 1000, reached that part of the coast 
of the American continent now forming Massa- 
chusetts. It is, consequently, not without some 
historical justification that the celebrated Norwegian 
violinist, Ole Bull, has been collecting subscriptions 
at concerts among his countrymen to erect 2 monu- 
ment to the Norwegian, Leif Erikson, the first 
discoverer of America, as the latter touched American 
ground from four to five hundred years before 
Columbus, and there are indications that the Genoese 
was not only acquainted with the voyages of the old 
Norse sailors to America, but that these influenced 
his plan and its execution. 





The organised claque is, fortunately, unknown on 
this side the Channel, and would have little chance 
of thriving were it transplanted amongus. Partisan 
applause even is usually regarded by tho English 
audience as an offence to be resented. A curious 
instance occurred here at the moment the curtain 
was going up in Paris on “ Marie Tudor.” The 
Lyceum was filled with a brilliant audience to 
witness Mr. Henry Irving’s personation of Richelieu. 
At the end of the first act he was enthusiastically 
called from behind the curtain. Then a curious 
scene occurred. Scarcely had Mr. Irving retired 
before twenty or thirty persons in the gallery, 
evidently under the control of one of their number, 
began clapping their hands and calling for Mr. J. B. 
Howard. This was continued till the beginning of 
the next act. The rest of the house remained 
silent and in wonder. The actor was changing his 
dress for the next act, and therefore did not yield 
to the demands of his patrons, and when he subse- 
quently appeared he was not recognised by his 
enthusiastic admirers, 





The question has long been debated in literary 
circles whether Milton took the idea of his ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” direct from Holy Writ, borrowed its form from 
Cmwdmon’s work on a similar subject, or whether he 
was not rather induced, by a perusal of tho drama 
on ‘ Lucifer” by the Dutch poet, Joost van den 
Vondel, to treat the same matter as an epic. The 
last view of the case gains in probability, according 
to the Cologne Gazette, from the fact that the 
catalogue of the students at Leyden during the last 
three hundred years, to be published on the occasion 
of the tercentenary of that University, shows that 
Milton studied there when about twenty years old, 
exactly at the time when Vondel won his greatest 
triumphs in Holland in the field of poetry as well 
as of politics. He had just before this time written 
his ‘‘ Palamedes.’’ The conjecture that the attention 
of the English poet was directed to the poetical 
works of the Dutch Shakespeare is further justified 
by the circumstance already pointed out in Disraeli’s 
“ Curiosities of Literature,” that Milton was a com- 
plete master of the Dutch language. 





A New York correspondent describes a kind of 
conflict diversifying the Thomas concerts in that 
city, and meant to decide whether the orchestra 
shall be more prominent or the audience. There 
are two classes who go there—the first to enjoy the 
music and the second to drink beer and have a 
good time generally. To the latter the music is 
simply an accompaniment to their jollity perform- 
ance. This first class, of course, think the 
orchestra should rule; the other think they have 





paid their money and may take their choice whether 


to be noisy or not. This state of affairs led to 
quito an amusing scene the other night. Mr. 
Thomas was very much annoyed by loud laughing 
and talking of persons near the stage while tho 
orchestra were going through the delicate music of 
the ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” overture. Ho 
motioned to the orchestra to stop and gavo the 
signal for the drums to roll; the laughing and 
viking continued ; so did tho rolling of the drums; 
until the laughter of the orchestra and the applause 
of the rest of the audience brought the offenders to 
their senses, and for the rest of the evening there 
was quiet. On another night the conductor inter- 
rupted the orchestra in the midst of their perform- 
ance of the overture to “ Masanicllo’ on account of 
noise among the audience, and announced that he 
would wait until the house was still. 
enciguueiian 

Mdme. Nilsson has recently beon interviewed by 
an energetic reporter, and the result is an account 
of the enthusiastic manner in which the Russians 
received her. It appears that Mdme. Nilsson was 
almost despoiled at their hands. They rushed upon 
the stage in squads, appropriated her gloves, hand- 
kerchief, bouquet, and fan, and almost tore the dress 
off her body. The students improvised themselves 
into a pavement, over which she was compelled to 
walk in order to get to her carriage. On her benefit 
night when the opera was over tho audience mado 
her sing Russian songs with her hair all down, and 
altogether there was such an uproar as is seldom 
beheld anywhere else among civilized people upon 
the face of the earth. ‘This is all very fine, no doubt, 
but think of the enormous wear and tear it must oc- 
casion to the nervous system. Let Mdme. Nilsson 
thank heaven that she can stand it, and that the 
kind fates have permitted her once more to set foot 
among a tenderer people who do not express admira- 
tion for their idol by pulling her to pieces and pur- 
loining the various little accessories of her dress. 





French scholars have been puzzled by ono of 
Victor Hugo’s authorities for the historical colouring 
of his “* Marie Tudor.” The list of these is printed 
at the end of his play, and first of them is one France. 
Baronum, who is set down as having written the 
‘History and Annals of Henry VII.” A writer in 
the Paris Figaro has been at some pains to find out 
who this “ Franc. Baronum” really was; and he 
has come to the conclusion that no such person ever 
existed. Victor Hugo is not accused of having 
invented his authority. But it is suggested that he 
employed some one better acquainted with the Latin 
language than himself to read up all that existed in 
Latin on the subject of the Tudors; and that the 
secretary, in putting down the titles of the works 
from which he had drawn materials, wrote ‘ Historia, 
&c., Henrici Septimi, per Franc. Baconum.” Tho 
bard, in translating the Latin title into French, 
made of “per Franc. Baconum,” “ par France. 
Baronum.” That is to say, he mistook an accusative 
for a nominative; and, apparently, having never 
heard of Franciscus Baconus, thought ‘ Baronum,” 
as it stood, was the name ot some English historian. 
But his innocent ignorance of Lord Bacon's existence 
is not the only comic bit in “* Marie Tudor.” Among 
other absurdities Hugo fixes Charing Cross as the 
route from the Tower to Smithfield. Victor Hugo is 
always too sublime to care to be accurate. Like the 
monarch who was supra grammaticam, ho is above 
matter of fact. Witness his ridiculous deseription 
of the English Wappentake in “ L'Homme qui rit," 
and his insistance, in respect of the “ Travailleurs 
de la Mer” that ‘“ Premier des quatre” was a fair 
translation of * Firth of Forth.” 





Mr. Clarke, Inspector of Schools for Fastern 
Bengal, has recently made an elaborate report to 
Government upon the essential differences betWeon 
the Hindoo and the European ideas of music. Every 
one knows that the performances of Hindoo bands 
are judged monotonous and distasteful tothe highost 
degree by English cars ; and it should not be strange 
to well-informed people to learn that our music is 
in its turn considered to be extraordinarily mono- 
tonous by cultivated natives of India. The causes 


of this apparent contradiction are simple enough 





when they are once clearly explained, as Mr. Clarke 
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has done from personal study. He shows that the 
most vital differences are that the Hindoo never uses 
the modulation, or change of keys, in which the 
European delights, and that harmony is to hima 
thing unknown. Here the advantages would appear 
to be entirely on our side. But, on the other hand, 
“the variety which European music obtains from 
harmony is partially obtained by modes in Hindoo 
music, which is melody without harmony abse- 
lutely;”’ and he goes on to show that, whereas airs are 
written in one of two modes only, the major and the 
minor as we call them, the Hindoos have forty-two 
such modes, and in this way get the sort of variety 
that pleases them. It is interesting to know that 
Mr. Clarke, who held a high place as a classman at 
Cambridge, not only goes into the scientific part of 
his subject mathematically, but identifies this variety 
of modes now existing among our dusky fellow- 
subjects with what was the characteristic feature of 
the musie of the Greeks. If this be so, classical 
scholars at any rate should listen with more respect | 
for the future to what has been irreverently described | 
as ‘an constant tum-tumming, supported by an 
occasional drone.” 





for 2000 spectators, was brilliantly lighted « ytorno, 
and offered, as may be imagined, » magnificent 
spectacle. The performance consisted of the 
second act of Meyerbeer's opera ‘* Kin Feldlager 
in Schlesien,” followed by 2 dance medley, made 
up of scenes from the well-known ballet of Flick 
and Floet, a representation of the festival of 
Madonna dell’ Arco, &c. The opera presenting 
episodes in the Silesian campaign of the great 
Frederick, offers a fine vehicle for scenic effects with 
its picturesque variety of costumes and its military 
evolutions, supplemented on this occasion by marches 
of cavalry. It so interested the King that he kept 
his eyes firmly fixed upon the stage, only from time 
to time exchanging a remark or two with Princess 
Victoria on his right, or with the Emperor on his 
left. Upon his first appearance, the King was loudly 
and heartily weleomed. After this no overt notice 
was taken of the occupants of the Royal box, nor 
were any sounds of approval or the reverse heard 
during the entire performance, all such outward 
signs being strictly forbidden by the code which 
regulates these official representations—to the great 
disgust of the performers themselves, who feel some- 
what in the position of a man whose accustomed 





The success of the current drama at Drury Lane 
mny remind us of the long period during which | 
** Antony and Cleopatra” was tabooed. For a cen- 
tury after the reopening of the theatres at the 
Restoration the honours of scenic representation | 
were denied to this play of Shakespeare’s, pronounced 
by Coleridge to be “ by far the most wonderful ” of | 
his historical plays, and even “a formidable rival of | 
*Macheth, ‘Lear,’ *Ilomlet,’ and ‘ Othello’” Its 
place upon the stage was meanwhile occupied by Sir 
Charles Sedloey’s rhyming tragedy of “ Cleopatra,” 
and by Dryden's * All for Love.” Sedley’s play dis- 
appeared after a few performances, but ‘ All for 
Love,’ first produced at the Theatre Royal in 1678, 
continued to enjoy public favour, and to be ranked 
among ‘stock pieces,” until a comparatively recent 
date. Dryden said of it that “it was the only play 
he wrote for himself; the rest were given to tho 
people ;” and it was long esteemed his dramatic ) 
masterpiece, owing something of its design and | 
treatment to Shakespeare undoubtedly, yet with 








some claim to be accounted an original and inde- 
pendent work. But in parts the plagiarisms from 
Shakespeare were very poor by comparison with the 
original. Here is Dryden's description of the Queen's 
barge, which the curious may compare with the in- 
imitable original : 


Mare Antony. Wer galley down tho silver Cydnus row'd 
The tackling silk, the streamers waved with gold, 
The gentle winds were lodg’d in purple sails; 
Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were plac’d, 
Where she, another sea-born Venus, lay. 
Dolabella, No more! I would not hear it. 
Mare Antony Oh! you must, 
She lay and leant her cheek upon her hand, 
And cast a look 60 languishingly sweet, 
As if secure of all beholders’ hearts, 
Noglecting she could take ‘em. Boys, like Cupids, 
Stood fanning, with their painted wings, the winds 
That play'd about her face ; but if she smil'd, 
A darting glory seem'd to blaze abroad, 
That men's dovouring eyes are never weary'd, 
But hung upon the object | To soft flutes 
The silver oars kept time; and, while they play'd, 
The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight, 
And both to thought. ‘Twas heav'n, or somewhat more! 
For she so charm'd all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 
To give their welcome voice. 


In the foregoing all the ideas are Shakespeare's while 


the execution is widely below his; yet this play dis- 


until the year 1759 that the Antony and Cleopatra” 
of Shakespeare was restored to the stage by Garrick. 





The visit of the King of Italy to Berlin was 
necessarily attended by a degree of playgoing. On 
one evening, the two monarchs made a short appear- 
ance in the Opera-house, just as the ballet began. 
Their visit was a strictly private one, but of course 
they were at once recognised, and greeted by a round 
of lusty hochs from every part of the house. On 
the following night the royal Italian guest was pre- 
sented in official fashion to the high society of 
Berlin. On this occasion the usual sale of tickets 
was entirely suspended, and admission to the house 
was procured only by special invitation cards. The 
richly-decorated theatre, after that in Munich the 
largest in Germany, and allording accommodation 





supply of stimulants has been abruptly cut off by his 
physician. The performance at the Opera-house 
was preceded by a State dinner, invitations to which 
had been issued to 250 guests, in the banqueting- 
hall at the Castle. Italian music does not, as a rule, 
enjoy much favour in Berlin, but by a courteous 
regard for the nationality of the Emperor’s guest 
and of so many distinguished visitors, the band in 
attendance was instructed to play nothing but 
Italian pieces, selections for the most, part from 
the “ Trovatore,” the “ Traviata,” and * Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” Next day a gala performance took 


| place in the New Palace, where—tell it not in Gaul 


—French dancers of both sexes pirouetted before the 
Prussian Allerhéchsten and their Italian guests. 


Barnum, the showman, has resolved to organise 
next year a transatlantic balloon expedition. He is 
in correspondence with eminent aéronauts of France 
and England, and intends to sail for Europe in a 
week, As yet he is undecided whether to have the 
balloon made in China, where labour is cheap and 
silk plentiful, or by Nadar, of Paris, many of whose 
balloons passed successfully the Prussian lines 
during the siege. When finished Barnum will test 
it by an experimental ascension at the Crystal 
Palace, and then pack it off to New York, whence 
the voyage will be made by three aéronauts, repre- 
senting America, England, and France or Germany. 
The smallest estimate of the expense is ten thousand 
pounds, 





ONE-SIDED HISTORIOAL DRAMAS. 





When Mr. Pecksniff introduced Martin Chuzzle- 
wit his pupil to those architectural studies which 
should henceforth occupy him, we are told he 
showed him various drawings of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral from different points of view. Salisbury 
Cathedral from the north; from the south ; from the 
east; from the west; from the north-east; from 
the south-west. Some such fashion of drawing 
historical characters appears to be followed by 
dramatic historians now-a-days. An_ historical 
drama, according to the specimens most in vogue, 
is not a mere poetic realisation of ‘‘the very age and 
body of the time” treated of; nor is it a poetised 
portrait of the prominent historical personage or 
personages, preserving their traditional features. 
It was this in Shakespeare’s time, but the fashion 
is old and exploded. Shakespeare was always 
faithful to the legendary account of a great man, 
and reproduced him as the chroniclers reported, 
merely gracing him with that poetic entourage 
without which no character can become dramatic. 
His Henries and Richards, his nobles and warriors 
who once really lived, are, if not faithful historical 
likenesses, at all events true to the impression of 
them which the history of his period retained. 
Chere is at all events no special pleading in his 


depiction of them—no taking the north-east or 








south-west view of a king, priest or soldier, to the 
exclusion of other proportions. But in the modern 
historical drama one-sidedness is all the mode. 
When a playwright of to-day sits down to con- 
struct a drama of past ages with a central figure 
familiar to us by name, he bethinks himself 
how he shall treat this figure so as to get 
the greatest pictorial effect out of him, or so 
as to render him best subservient to certain 
minor characters and circumstances. Shall he be 
drawn as a tyrant or a patriot? Shall he be shown 
(if unfortunate) as suffering justly for his faults, or 
as misunderstood, and the victim of cruel surround- 
ings? Shall he be bathed in rosewater, or sprinkled 
with vitriol? Above all, how shall he act so as to 
produce the maximum effect upon the fortunes of 
the pair of lovers who had no historical existence 
but are the heroes of this imaginary story of mine? 
For the presence of an amorous pair round whom 
the great political universe moves, is regarded now 
as almost indispensable, or the piece may be found 
lacking interest. In ‘“ Chivalry,” it is not the fate 
of Monmouth and his adherents we are asked to 
concern ourselves with, but the misfortunes of 
Lilian and her two wooers. In “ Richelieu,’ Julie 
and De Mauprat are the pair round whom all the 
machination turns. It is true even modern dramatists 
occasionally endeavour to dispense with the turtle- 
dove pivot of most plays. Mr. Wills wrote ‘‘ Charles 
I.” with no love-story at all, except the historical 
love of Charles for his Queen ; and Colonel Richards 
in * Cromwell” slighted, if he did not wholly dis- 
regard, the love element. But these two plays were 
both wholly one-sided in all other respects. We had 
in each the north-east and south-west view of the 
chief characters. Human complexity of temperament 
was disregarded so as to get an ideal consistency 
favourable to the preconception of the author. In 
one play Charles was wholly an angel, Cromwell a 
venal traitor without a redeeming trait: in 
the other Cromwell was the untainted patriot 
and hero, and Charles, though not introduced 
personally, stigmatised as the unmitigated tyrant. 
At the present moment there is running a 
play in Paris by the first living French poct 
wherein the chief personage, Mary I. of England, is 
drawn as a sort of Tudor Faustina—large-limbed, 
hot-blooded, amorous, passionate, revelling in the 
ruin and death of a dozen lovers. It is of course 
unfair to cite M. Victor Hugo as a representative of 
historian-dramatists, even when these are most led 
away by the poetic impulse; but he is at least a 
romancist of the first rank, and the founder of a 
distinct school. In opera we have a similar mal- 
versation of the character of Anne Boleyn—there 
made a denouncing termagant, mad with a sense of 
her own wrongs. Nay, has not Schiller himself done 
a similar strange turn with Mary Queen of Scots, 
whom he invests with impossible daring in that un- 
authenticated interview with her rival Elizabeth ? 
In short there is hardly a limit to the instances of 
liberty taken with historical persons whom drama- 
tists have drawn like a stereoscopic puzzle all askew, 
only to come into right proportions when a certain 
poetic slant is applied to them. 

Even the portraitures drawn by Shakespeare are 
treated in the same fashion when reproduced for 
modern inspection. Shakespeare limned Cleopatra 
according to the chronicles— voluptuous, experienced 
in amours, wily and bold and gay. Mr. Halliday, 
fitting the play for modern audiences, carefully 
eliminates all the mixed qualities, all the recklegs- 
ness and the old associations, and gives us the 
north-east view, a Cleopatra of the gentle mould, a 
sweet impulsive creation at which even boarding- 
schools need not blush. Is this the Serpent of old 
Nile? A blindworm rather. In “ Richeliew” Bulwer 
certainly aimed at historical fidelity in sketching the 
chief character; but it was unfortunately Bulwer’s 
weakness to deliver a summation of attributes, 
mostly superficial, as the base and essence of 
the man portrayed. Still the manifold delinea- 
ion of Richelieu is a commendable exception to 
the ordinary practice of contemporary dramatists. 
But even in this “* Richelieu” of his what conven- 
ional colouring there is of the main subject! 
Speeches purel fictitious, apart from nature, are 
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put into his mouth. His perpetual apostrophes to 
France, his citation of his own name, his self-pro- 
claiming, his assertions of patriotism and an exalted 
purpose, are made every moment, when alone, when 
with his equals, even when with his servants and 
subordinates. All this bounee and swagger has a 
stage taint and is not in nature. The characters of 
Shakespeare did not thus walk in perpetual lime- 
light. Henry the Fifth in familiar intercourse with 
Williams and his soldiery, or with and 
Vinellen, does not play the mouthpiece of lofty 
imaginings: the great thoughts, the great words are 
reserved for appropriate occasions. Hamlet himself 
could condescend to trifle and banter like an ordinary 
man. But the dramatists of the day shrink from 
letting even for an instant the king lay down his 
crown, the warrior his sword, the priest his eassock. 
Where, they ery, but for these, would be the personal 
colour of clerk, or soldier, or monarch ? 


Gower 





GOUNOD’S “NEW WAY.” 


That we have ‘a prophet in musical art” living 
in our midst is beyond contradiction. Charles 
Gounod rarely sends forth a composition to the public 
but it is pronounced a peculiarity. Observe the 
notices in the musical journals on his new song :— 
“This song displays the usual peculiarities of its 
gifted composer.” 





‘*The composition under review 
is marked by his well-known mode of grasping his 
*» <M. Gounod in this new result of his 
industry has exhibited his accustomed mannerisms. 
The song is teeming with the singular combinations 
to which the author is so addicted.” And be the 
new thing a mass, an anthem, motet, service, piano- 
forte piece, or orchestral composition, the notices 
and reviews run all in the same groove. Does M. 
Gounod compose differently from other people in 
England? Is he mathematically wiser, or intel- 
lectually broader and deeper? Does his imagination 
transcend the ordinary ken of musical facts and 
relations ; or does his fancy run riot, and escape into 
regions that sober-minded musicians know nothing 
about? In truth we may say he is Charles Gounod, 
and nobody else. He is strong enough to put down 
his own mark; his own distinct individual method 
is ever prominent. He is not Mendelssohn nor 
Meyerbeer; not Verdi nor Halévy ; not Cherubini nor 
Reicha; nor is he made up of scraps, remembered, | 
borrowed, or conveyanced. Above all, he is distinct | 
from Schubert, and in no wise similar to Schumann. 
His only fault is that he is terribly like himself, and 
has a determined way of insisting on the constant 
contemplation of his own photograph. There is no 
heinous sin in this should Charles Gounod possess 
the power of the sun—a power, that of making the 
last new photograph a perfectly different one from 
that before, and yet somehow or other an almost 
absolute replica of the old one. 
M. Gounod with being mad in his music; if 
so, great is the order of his hallucination. 
And further, if such insanity ean be commu- 
nicated in the way familiar to that of the canine 
race, it is much to be desired that Charles 
Gounod should, in a generous and friendly way, bite 
a few of his brother artists. This country would be 
all the gainer, and none the worse. We should get 
better chants, if not better hymn tunes; better 
songs, and better motets and anthems. 

The foremost artist, however he may be abused, is 
always the great silent teacher of his tribe; and the 
adventuresome pioneer pays the penalty of having a 
crowd at his heels, like birds of prey watching to 
pounce upon whatever he may leave behind him. But 
he can well afford it, for he is first and foremost, and 
the others, of necessity, are those that are behind. 
Such being the state of things the question arises, 
Are the critics right? Is there in Charles Gounod’s 
music that which musicians and amateurs and the 
great public approve and like, and yet is this music 
not to be understanded of in its method and making? 
Has M. Gounod invented new ballad, 
rondo, cayatina, or aria? Is he systematically 
fresh in his orchestral music? In his counterpoint 
does he follow Fux or Kirnberger, 
Reicha, Tartini or Momigny? Is 
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Bach, Haydn or Beethoven? Or is he none of 
these, and only simple Charles Gounod, a pioneer, 
as were all the patriarchs whose names we have} 
been recording? It is plain he has separated | 
himself from his surroundings, he has walked ahead | 
of his fellow-labourers ; but as to the matter of his 
music, whatever of fancy and imagination it may 
display, the residuum must be the fact of, in some 
way or other, a dealing with the relations of musical 
tones, and doing with them whatever anybody else 
might do with them if anybody else only knew how. 
Shut out or shut off the faney and imagination, 
and then consider the facts; abstract the method, 
analyze the mannerism, note the progressions, 
trace to its souree the chord; wherein lies the 
strength or weakness of this remarkable composer? 
We have had lectures on Handel and Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven without end, and by this 
time everybody is professedly as wise as any one of 
the five. Many boys are there in the musie schools 
who can, it is said, tell you how Handel made his 
“* Messiah,” and there is hardly an organist who 
cannot descant upon the now perfectly clear way in 
which Bach made his ‘“ Passions.” The musie of 
Mozart presents no difficulty; Haydn is simply 


Grandpapa Haydn (for he has gone back a 
generation, and he is no longer Papa Haydn). 


Spohr sailed around a sweet little isle of his own 
in a small canoe of his own construction. Every- 
body now knows about his sweet little isle, its nooks, 
corners and crannies; and composers built for them- 
selves the same sort of canoes and paddled so ever- 
lastingly in and out of the same nooks and corners 
(doing everything their model did, but produce his 
effects), that the public got thoroughly tired, smashed 
up the tiny crafts, and left the composers to sink or 
swim as the case might be. 

Charles Gounod, it would seem, belongs to the 
class of the not-well-understood composers, of whom 
we presume the composer of “ Kuryanthe” stands 
the foremost, and Richard Wagner brings up the 
rear. Not that we mean to assert that Gounod is 
like cither Weber or Wagner, for as we have said, he 
is always himself; and he only comes into the class 
because he writes music that at present seems to be 
incomprehensible, or unexplainable as to its prin- 
ciples and construction to the general body of critics, 
professors, and amateurs. It would seem M. Gounod 
misunderstood the tendency of the general criticism 
bestowed upon his works in this country. Because 
the method of his making music had not been traced, 
and because there had been some murmur of man- 
nerism and peculiarity, M. Gounod fancied that it 
had been said that he could not writé music at all; 
and therefore in a Court of Justice expressed a doubt 
whether he ought justly to describe himself in this 
country as acomposerof music. The Judge solved the 
difficulty in one strong and sharp sentence: ‘Go on, 
M. Gounod, we all know you are a composer of music.” 
But however decisive was the Bench’s musical 
judgment in the Court, the artistic question remains, 
“Does M. Gounod possess any new revelation of the 
relativities of musical tones which gives to his compo- 
sitions, independently of their imaginative character, 
the charm and popularity they so universally demon- 
strate.” Is it a fact that there is such a peculiarity, 
or otherwise? Because if it be a mere myth it is quite 
time to put an end to a style of criticism which has 
no foundation to rely upon. On the contrary, if it 
be the fact that M. Gounod co-ordinates new groups 
of tones, moves to hitherto unknown tonal connec- 
tions, is singularly novel and obscure in his inversion 
of chords, would it not be proper to seize the bull by 
the horns and say, ‘ Here is the monster that you 
been so long walking round and baiting ; he is of no 
new genus or species, but is simply of Darwinian 
type, and permit us to point out the particular 
variation and individual advance? Musically 
speaking we will show you the Gounod-root, the 
Gounod-compound, and the Gounod-remoye.” 

There are those who say “‘ We don’t understand ; ” 
and then follow the classes, ** We won't understand,” 
“We can’t understand,” ‘‘ We will understand,” and 
“We do understand.” That which has happened to 
Bach and Beethoven should also happen to Gounod 
and Wagner. It is of small use to go on repeating 
the refrain : 





Flemish? German or old Fiench? Is he Handel or 


* I do not like thee, Dr. Fell ;” 





for the public ear will get thoroughly familiar with all 
these asserted peculiarities, and such of them that can 
be * managed " by soi-disant composers will be taken 
and used ad nauseam. Until the principle of the 
new thing be laid open, all borrowings and convey- 
ancings are but poor affairs, secing that there can be 
neither expansion nor variation. M. Gounod need 
not fear any such investigation; for according to the 
natural course of things, by the time he is explained 
as to his particular use of the problems A and B 
he has walked onwards to M and N, and in a fair 
way of getting through the whole of the alphabet. 
We may be told that Charles Gounod has learnt 
his new way from Helmholtz, the musical philo- 
sopher whom Mr. Sedley Taylor has introduced to 
the students of the Royal Academy of Music, and 
whose studies in musical sounds aro said to be likely 
to effect an entire revolution in musical art. Wo 
cannot see that the great French composer has 
acquired any new ideas from the German theorist, 
nor do we think it is necessary to study the bulky 
work of Helmholtz to understand a little song by 
Gounod. The diseoveries by Gounod have no con- 
nection with those of Helmholtz. 

Perhaps the timo has hardly arrived for anything 
like an exhaustive analysis of what M. Gounod has 
done. But there are certain common-sense people 
who will jump to a conclusion, when the expert 
falters, stumbles, or fails. And these will say that 
M. Gounod is a musical composer; that he knows 
his business; that he writes what he likes himself, 
and what his audience ought to like; and that, ergo, 
he succeeds, Are the common-sense people wrong ? 





A SCHOOL FOR CRITICS. 





Without desiring to comment upon the main issues 
of the libel action between Mr. Clement Scott and a 
weekly journal, we may perhaps confess being struck 
by a question reiterated by the counsel for the 
defendant in cross-examining Mr. Scott. ‘ Have 
you ever been an actor or a manager?’ he asked, 
The plaintiff had not. ‘Then where did you learn 
the art of theatrical criticism?” Mr. Scott could 
not point to a district school or course of training; 
and the counsel evidently thought he had his an- 
tagonist there, for he repeated the question after a 
few other interrogatories. 

Is it true that there should be some Conservatory 
of Criticism in art, without attending which no man 
is qualified to express a judgment in art matters? 
Must a man have been actor or manager before he 
can recognise a good play from a bad one, and give 
a reason for discriminating? Must a man be able 
to point to a certain year or a certain succession of 
events in his life, which enabled him to say, I learnt 
to distinguish dark-grey from light-blue owing to 
this, that, and the other? If so, the world of on- 
lookers is in a very bad case; there are no author- 
ised critics at all; there is not even such a thing as 
public opinion worth a brass farthing ; because wo 
do not know of any such school or course of training 
in existence. Tow can a man verify any faith that 
is in him? Say he admires Browning and Tenny- 
son as poets: can he particularise the event which 
ed him to appreciate these? Who taught him this 
liking? Perhaps he has never himself made a 
| verse—is neither author nor publisher. Say he is 
a frequenter of the Academy Exhibition of paintings, 
and has his preferences in this art, as who has 
not? But by the forensic argument he has 
no business to have any preferences, or, having 
them, to express them, unless he has either 
painted or dealt in pictures. At all events he 
cannot assign the school or period when he was first 
ed to found a judgment anent Poynter, Storey, 
Prinsep and Whistler. Suppose he dares hold some 
political view. Where was he indoctrinated in this ? 
At what institution did he study the rights and 
wrongs of the Education Act, of ballot, of the land 
question? Certainly not where he learnt his 
alphabet, nor at college, nor where he took his 
degree. Or he may hold modified views on religious 
matters—modified from the early impressions. At 
forty he may hold acompletely different opinion, say 
concerning Baptismal Regeneration, to what he held 








at twenty-five. Where did he acquire this new 
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belief? It probably grew upon him as imperceptibly 
as the hair on his head; he cannot say how it came 
or when. Lastly he may have fixed his affections 
upon a woman, and married her. What dogmatic 
instruction induced him to choose this woman above 
all others. Where did he learn the amorous senti- 
ment? If he cannot explain, he has no right to 
show any preference at all. His preference, his 
love, are valneless. When the counsel's logic has 
led to this conclusion, it is about time to stop the 
mechanism of humanity altogether. 

No; there is no training school for dramatic 
crities—at least not one with a foundation and a 
staff of masters and a regular term. The education 
of the judgment in art matters extends over a whole 
lifetime, and has not a particular when and where 
for taking lessons. It is not to be taught like boot- 
making by a fixed apprenticeship, nor is learnt by 
devouring dinners in a certain locality, like Law. 
No doubt books conduce to its formation, but 
experienco much more, and training comes by 
practice. As for the transmission of the critical 
faculty, there is no such thing as Mr. Lewis implied ; 
there is no direct inculeation. Every man is a critic 
more or less, though he may not have the power of 
formularising his opinions. If he have decision, 
judgment, a little good taste, and the power of 
language, the gift of applying these faculties to any 
subject in hand is within his reach. There is no 
specific school to teach his application, and no need 
of one. 





FRANCE, 
Pants, Sept. 30th. 

Tho re-opening of the Porte St. Martin, which 
took place on Saturday, was an event of great 
importance to all theatrical Paris—rendered so by 
the revival of one of Victor Hugo’s sensational 
dramas, namely “* Marie Tudor,” and by the appear- 
ance in a new character of the veteran Frédéric 
Lemaitre. The run for tickets has been very great, 
but much less than when * Lucréce Borgia” was 
revived three years ago. M. Victor Hugo personally 
supervised the rehearsals; but he did not come to 
see the performance. On Saturday the scene before 
tho theatre was extraordinary. Not only were all 
the approaches to the theatre encumbered with a 
crowd through which the sergens de ville had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping a passage open, but the 
opposite side of the boulevard, the footing of which 
is raised, as all visitors to Paris will remember, 
some fifteen feet from the roadway, was occupied 


by a mob at least twenty deep. From the boulevard | 


the new theatre presents an elegant but by no means 
an imposing appearance. The narrow fagade is 
adorned by a high rounded arch, eut in the middle 
by a balcony, the candelabra on which light up very 
effectively the small foyer, visible to its entire depth 
to all the fléneurs of the boulevard. There is only 
one principal stairease, which, wide though it is, 
proved much too narrow for the crowds who to-night 
encumbered the steps during every entr’acte. The 


foyer is lofty and very tastefully decorated, but 


exceedingly small, The scenery was extremely 
sober, but the dresses were costly, and tastefully got 
up. The prettiest scene was the Queen’s boudoir, 
to furnish which some Gothic chairs, tables, and 
hangings were, I hear, transported from Hauteville 
House. Of course “ Marie Tudor” abounds with 
anachronisms and impossibilities ; otherwise it would 
not be Victor Hugo's. The Queen Mary herself is no 
pale undersized devotee, buta stalwart and full-blooded 
Lucretia Borgia, with the amativeness of a Messalina. 
Besides this historical personage, who is represented 
as sending shoals of lovers to the scaffold, we 
have “ Milor Gardener, the Chancellor,”’ and one 
**M’Dermoty, an Irishman "—apparently the Mauger 
of Harrison Ainsworth—the public executioner, who, 
by virtue of the axiom that “ the head should be in 
direct communication with the hand,” is admitted 
to confidential audiences with the sovereign, Then 
wo have Simon Renard the Spanish ambassador, 
also known to readers of Ainsworth, and one 
Fabiani, a smooth-tongued Neapolitan, who has 
ingratiated himself into Marie’s affections, gives 
out that he is a Spanish grandee, and contrives to 
obtain lands in Ireland #nd an English peerage. 





His foes are many, and among them is an honest 
artisan Gilbert, the hero of the drama, for Fabiani 
has seduced Gilbert's adopted daughter and fiancée, 
the foundling Jane. This attitude naturally lends 
itself to intensely scornful denunciations of the 
courtier by the ouvrier; for Gilbert is no English 
workman of the 16th century, but a Parisian radical 
of the 19th. Queen Mary is in the Tower her lover 
Fabiano Fabiani is confined, accused of attempting 
to assassinate her. Jealous ofthis adventurer, whom 
she has created Count of Clanbrassil, Baron of 
Dinasmonddy, Baron of Darmouth in Devonshire, 
she has had him thrown into a dungeon on a false 
accusation. The mob, excited by Simon Renard, the 
Spanish Ambassador, howl for the death of fhe 
favourite, whom Mary still loves and wishes to 
pardon. She calls on her nobles to mount and charge 
the canaille. She swears on her head, on her crown, 
on her God, on the soul of her mother, that Fabiano 
is innocent, and then turning to Lord Clinton, she 
says, ‘Defend him, Exterminate these people as 
you did Tom Wyatt, my brave Clinton, my old friend, 
my good Robert,” &¢e. In spite of the Queen calling 
him Robert, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, Tom, his 
lordship refuses, nor will Clarence or Lord Jarretiére 
assist her. This last title Victor Hugo probably took 
from Garter King at Arms, and one is only 
astonished that he is not called ‘le roi aux bras.” 
Simon Renard is, of course, waiting for Philippe of 
Spain to arrive and marry the Queen, and yet we find 
thatthe Spanish Ambassador merely desires the death 
of Fabiano Fabiani (why not Pabianum?) in order 
to throw her most gracious Majesty into the arms of 
the Earl of Kildare, en attendant the arrival of his 
master. Queen Mary objects to the Irish earl because 
he is a noodle, and prefers the Baron of Dinas- 
monddy, who, however, loses his head in spite of his 
Royal mistress. The strongly marked characters are 
effectively contrasted; the great situations of the 
play are wonderfully impressive; the dialogue is 
splendidly crisp, vigorous, and picturesque. Then 
the piece has a great attraction for French audiences 
from being spiced with lines which can be readily 
made susceptible of political allusion. One of them 
occurs when Simon Renard comes in to tell Marie 
Tudor that she has no time to lose in making up 
her mind. The people call for the death of Fabiani 
and the Tower is invested. The nobles have been 
cut to pieces on London Bridge. To this Marie 
Tudor answers, ** Milors, you are a pack of cowards. 
|To horse! Are you frightened at the canaille? 
| Are your swords afraid of the bludgeons of those 
/knaves?” “Do not, madame,” interposes Simon 
Renard, “let things go too far. Yield, madame, 
while it is yet time. You can now say with safety 
the canaille. An hour hence you must alter your 
phraseology, and say the people.” Here the gods 
applauded vociferously, but the stalls had their turn 
when Marie went on to observe ‘*‘ What a horrible 
thing the people is!” Then the better portion of 
the audience burst into loud laughter. In all 
probability Marie Tudor” will have a good run. 
It is well played and Madame Marie Laurent delivers 
the passionate speeches with really magnificent 
effect, and if she is not always queenlike in de- 
meanour she has quite as much dignity as is con- 
sistent with the character imagined by Victor Hugo. 
Dumaine exhibits a wonderful amount of savage 
passion as Gilbert, the artisan who is made the tool 
of a Queen's revenge, and Taillade, as Simon 
Renard, speaks, looks, dresses, and acts in equal 
perfection. The cast is strengthened in fact as well 
as in name by Frédéric Lemaitre, who enacts an old 
Jew. He comes on only in one scene, and he is 
almost inarticulate from age; but he made at least 
two points and was hailed with repeated plaudits. 
The Monday critics have not treated “ Marie 
Tudor” with undue leniency. M. Sarcey says that 
he left the theatre stupefied at the representation. 
“What,” he writes, “ is this the Marie Tudor whose 
souvenir has been kept up so long, and which I 
vaguely remember as having frightened and amused 
mein my youth? Why, it is but a clumsily built 
melodrama, with all the broad effects of Pixerecourt 
and Ducange, without the movement and simplicity 
which distinguished their works. Of course it has 
style, for one is not Victor Hugo fornothing. I can- 
not recoyer myself; the deception is complete.” 











M. Jouvin, another distinguished critic, writes more 
bitterly still about this poet who insults a queen. 
“Intelligent Paris of 1833,” he says, “did ample 
justice, with its drilled keys (with which the audi- 
ence whistled, as in London people hiss) on these 
venomous stupidities.” 

Apropos of Hugo, Monday was the Count do 
Chambord’s birthday, and the radical journals have 
been wickedly republishing some of Victor's loyal 
lines of bygone years. On the Prince’s birth Hugo 
gave vent to his loyalty in an effusion which it is 
rather amusing to read just now in the bard’s pre- 
sent mood. Fancy the following coming from the 
author of ‘* Les Chatiments ” :— 

‘0 joie, O triomphe, O mystére ! 
Il est né enfant glorieux ! 
L’ange que promit 4 la terre 
Un martyr partant pour les cieux! 
L’avenir voilé se revéle : 
Salut A la flamme nouvelle, 
Qui ranime l’ancien flambeau! 
Honneur A ta premiére aurore, 
O jeune lys qui viens d’éclore, 
Tendre fleur qui sors @’un tombeau.” 

The “ Parricide” will not appear at the Ambigu- 
Comique, until the 5th October, although the 
rehearsals are considerably advanced, but the man- 
agement is unwilling to hurry matters, After that 
piece, which is expected to run for three months, M. 
Moreau-Sainti will produce ‘ Canaille et Cie,” a 
great Parisian phantasy of MM. Clairville, Siraudin, 
and Koning. Atthe Variétés, Sardou’s * Merveil- 
leuses’’ is in preparation ; and awaiting its production, 
the ‘* Vie Parisienne” has been revived, with some 
changes and partially re-written. 

Musically, we are awaiting the opening of M. 
Strakosch’s season which begins on Tuesday next, 
either with Mdlle. Belval, MM. Gardoni, Delle Sedie, 
and Zucchini, in ‘* Don Pasquale,” or with Mdlle. 
Bellocea in the ‘‘ Barbiere.” The first-named young 
lady is a daughter of M. Belval, the basso of the 
Opera here, and she has a pure soprano of remark- 
able capability. Mdlle. Bellocea, also a débutante, 
has even greater promise. Her voice is a genuine 
contralto, of moderate but sufficient compass, ex- 
ceedingly flexible, at once rich and sweet in quality, 
and, above all, strangely sympathetic in tone. The 
young lady has never yet appeared on the stage, but 
her highly intelligent face and intensely dramatic 
earnestness can scarcely fail to stand her in good 
stead. M Strakosch intends to bring out a great 
many youthful débutantes, and if they are all as 
clever as Malle. Bellocca the subscribers will have 
no cause of complaint. The most hopeful point 
about the new venture is that the manager is himself 
an artist jusqu’au bout des ongles, and he will there- 
fore not be satisfied to remain in the old lines. 
Among the promised novelties are * Il Flauto Magico,” 
“ Le Astuzie Femminili,” ‘“ Ruy Blas,” which con- 
tains one of the most effective duets in modern stage 
music, and perhaps ‘ Aida.” 

M. Halanzier has at length found an Agnes Sorel 
for the ‘‘ Jeanne d’Are”’ by Mermet; it is Malle. 
Jouquet, a pupil of the Conservatoire, where she took 
a second prize this year. 








ITALY. 
Mixan, September 28th. 

The opera of Petrella, the composer of * Le Pre- 
cauzioni,” recently produced at La Scala, has had a 
moderate success only—un successo di stima. The 
new work is called ‘* Giovanna di Napoli.” The 
libretto is by Ghizlanzoni, but it is not one of the 
best works of that talented poet, The argument is 
repulsive, the fault being that of the person who 
chose it, the librettist having no choice in the mat- 
ter. Ghizlanzoni has, however, scattered here and 
there many elegant verses, and has made the most 
of the “situations.” To deny him this merit would 
be unjust ; but it is evident he saw the hopelessness 
of making a good libretto out of the materials 
assigned him. 

Although this ‘“‘ Giovanna di Napoli” is anything 
but a capolavoro, it is in many respects superior to 
any of Petrella’s operas since “‘ Jone "jand the “ Pre- 
cauzioni.” In the new opera there are at least 
every now and then signs of greater diligence, one 
sees the hand of the mestierante which could, only if 
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it would, work like the hand of an artist; there is 
greater care in the instrumentation, and some pages 
of elegant workmanship, together with many happy 
melodie inspirations. 

The defects are the usual ones of Petrella; 
absence of philosophy in adapting the music to the 
words—it would be easy to cite many examples of 
real errors in this respect—many repetitions, much 
dengthiness, abuse of parlanti, of trivial effects, 
much vulgarity, forms which waver between old and 
new. In short, a mass of good and bad. 

The best pieces of the opera are: the first chorus, 
which is of some effect ; the duettino between Matilde 
and Lorenzo in the prologue ; the air of the baritone, 
well elaborated, in the first act; the succeeding 
chorus: ** Doman la regina,” and the whole of the 
scene, which is elegantly instrumentated and is of 
good effect; a brief chorus for females; another 
duetto d@’ amore, and the finale, which is the best 
of the opera, notwithstanding that the abuse of re- 
peats is apparent. 

The second act is acknowledged by every one to 
be the best; Pretrella has done the best he could 
with it, and has done nearly all of it well. There 
is a fine barcarola, some good phrases in the duet 
between soprano and baritone, and a grand concerted 
piece, which however finishes with a most vulgar 
stretta. 

The third act is a failure. Take from it an air 
well worked out for Matilde, and a phrase in 
a third duettino d’ amore, and the rest is worthless. 

The opera could have been better executed. I do 
do not mean to say that in this season a complesso of 
celebrities can be expected at the Scala, but that the 
artists to whom the opera is now confided could 
have done more. 

T except the Signora Conti-Foroni, a young lady 
with a fine voice and good method, but who is too 
young, and not of suflicient calibre to sustain her- 
self in a theatre so vast as the Scala. She is 
obliged to force her voice to make herself heard. 
In a smaller theatre she would certainly please. 
Her esito is a warning to those who too soon aspire 
to the honours of the great theatres, 

The Signorina Parqua was a gentle, melancholy 
Matilde. Her voice is extremely beautiful and 
perfectly in tune, her bearing most elegant. Since 
her début Signorina Parqua has made immense 
strides in the career, and is now evidently on the 
eve of becoming a good, if not a great, artist. 

The tenor Celada possesses a remarkably good 
voice, the upper notes of which are especially strong, 
clear and metallic. He is much applauded. 

The baritone Burgio is a good artist, gifted with 
intelligence and good vocal means, but either in- 
disposed or afflicted with over-nervyousness, he did 
not the first nights make the effect he should have 
done in his part, which is the most happy. 

Mediocre the basso Padovain, poor the second 
parts ; excellent the chorus, and eccellentissima the 
orchestra directed by the Maestro Faccio. 

More attractive than the opera is the ballo “ II 
Figliuol Prodigo,” a well-mounted and excellently 
played specimen of the coreographice art. 

Regarding the season of carnival it is decided to 
reproduce the “ Aida.” The artists engaged are 
Signore Fricci and Singer, the tenor Bolis, the bari- 
tone Pandolgini, and the bass Castel-Marey. 

At the Dal Verme the operas given hitherto have 
been ‘I Promessi Sposi,” ‘ Saffo,” ‘* Olema la 
Schiava,”’ “Il Barbiere,” ‘ Linda di Chamouniz,” 
* Faust,” “ Ernani,” “ La Favorita,” “* Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” ‘ Otello,” and ‘** Ebrea.’’ Amongst the 
artists who have distinguished themselves in the 
execution of the operas have been the prime donne 
Galetti, Gimat, Leon-Duval, and Galassi, the latter 
having replaced the Galletti in the “‘ Favorita,” and 
met with great success; tenors, Aramburo, Ortisi, 
and Byron; baritones, Aldighieri, Barré, and Buti; 
basso, Athy. 


LAW AND POLICE CASES. 








Scorr v. Fiske. 

Tho charge against Mr. Fiske, the proprietor of 
the Hornet, for alleged libels in that publication 
on Mr. Clement Scott, of the War-office, and also 
& writer in the Daily Telegraph and the Observer, 





was part heard at the Guildhall Police-court, on 
Tuesday. Mr. Walter Ballantine, in opening the 
case, stated that the first libel was published on 
July 5th, affirming that Mr. Clement Scott had 
written two articles on a play, one in tho Observer 
and one in the Telegraph, the two expressing entirely 
different views of the merits of the play. In con- 
sequence of this, Mr. Scott wrote a private letter to 
Mr. Fiske pointing out that he did not write the two 
notices referred to. An article was published in the 
Hornet on the 12th acknowledging the receipt of the 
letter, but the article, instead of being an apology, 
was an aggravation of the first offence. The sole 
object seemed to be to get Mr. Scott out of his 
employment as dramatic critic. The next thing he 
wished to refer to was a cartoon in the Hornet of 
the 2nd of August, which depicted Mr. Scott as 
coming before the commander-in-chief, and being 
reprimanded for writing in the Daily Telegraph. 
Cartoons were justifiable only when they referred to 
public persons; but Mr. Scott was an anonymous 
critic, and not a public person, and the result of the 
cartoon would naturally be to damage his position 
at tho War-office. The next libel was contained in 
a paper of August 16, and consisted of a poem 
entitled ‘‘ The Civil Service Clerk,” referring to a 
play of Mr. Scott’s, entitled ** Tears, Idle Tears,” 
or, as the JZornet had it, “ Sneers, Idle Sneers.” 
There was in| the same paper another remark as to 
slander on the Alexandra Theatre, and for the 
detection of the slanderer a reward was offered, and 
the Hornet observed that it would be warm for the 
War-oflice critics. On August 30th, Mr. Scott's 
religion was referred to and held up to ridicule, for 
the purpose of paving the way for a worse attack on 
a later date. On September 15th, the Hornet stated 
that a rumour was current that Mr. Scott had 
resigned his post on the Observer, and it was to be 
hoped that he would also resign his position on the 
Daily Telegraph and other papers. On the 28th 
September another article appeared regretting that 
Mr. Scott had not taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him to disclaim having had anything 
to do with the-article in the Era on the Paray-le- 
Monial pilgrimage. Mr. Scott would swear that at 
the time mentioned he did not write anything in 





the Era, nor had he ever written anything in that 
paper referring to the Paray-le-Monial pilgrimage. 
The article referred to was one holding up to 
ridicule the pilgrimage, and it was suggested that 
Mr. Scott, being a Roman Catholic, had written the 
article scofling at his fellow religionists. 

The plaintiff was called, and in his cross-examin- 
ation by Mr. George Lewis, jun., admitted to having 
written at various times strongly censorious reports 
of plays by Messrs. Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and Burnand, of ‘Les Cent Vierges” and of 
“Coming Home ;” that he was the author of an 
attack upon Mr. Vining; that somo of theso articles 
have led to action being taken by the aggrieved 
parties ; that Mr. Chatterton had so complained of 
him as to induce him to decline going to Drury 
Lane on the business of the Daily Telegraph; and 
that an article upon the officers of the Dragoon 
Guards in Echoes from the Clubs had led to legal 
proceedings which forced an apology from the 
editor. 

The magistrate, Sir R. W. Carden, suggested that 
an arrangement should be come to, as there was an 
old saying that those who lived in glass houses 
should not throw stones. After some discussion, 
the case was adjourned until ‘Tuesday, the 7th of 
October. 





Tne Suicipat Horseriper. 


Ellen Whitby, the young woman who has been 
for some time in custody upon the charge of attompt- 
ing to commit suicide by jumping from London 
Bridge into the river, was again brought before 
Alderman Sir R. Carden, at the Mansion House, on 
Friday. The Rev. F. A. Jones, the Ordinary of 
Newgate, said he believed the prisoner was impressed 
with the serions character of the offence she had 
attempted to commit, and that she was not likely to 
repeat such an attempt. “He also stated that arrange- 
ments had been made to send the prisoner to an 
institution where she would be taken care of, and an 
opportunity would be afforded her of retrieving her 
position. Sir Robert Cardon said he was very glad 
to — and the prisonor was then taken away 
in a cab. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. 


exigencies of vocalisation. 


Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 


* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“SAFE 


Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London; J, T, HAXES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 


£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PILaNETTSE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, Vd. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOLTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 


LA Ms, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE ” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


EET CeCe Tee COT TT TT eee 12 Guineas 
1—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 oa 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

OG OD icaccaccs bescoeean 18 - 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 Pa 


4,.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Va- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 


4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 i 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 os 
5.—LHight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 ss 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
WOOT  acniksociwescend an 38 = 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
CRUEDD 06.6605:0 60000 0csb0046 40 me 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 


some panelled Black Walnut 

SD cic chains 450816 Caen ene 50 ‘* 
8.—Tle above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

|) er rer 60 ms 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 35 Ps 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 os 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........+. 45 a 

9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 = 

9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 Pm 

9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 Fe 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... CS - 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 . 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

PE FE chee ccc saaves 100 in 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ......sccccses 125 " 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 183. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 

Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 

| BELPAST. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Tour Octaves. 4, 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s. 


MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 3 
Five Octaves. K3 
No. 2. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £88 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
Cne Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 


Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Light Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7. 


OAK,£38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT,£76 
Twenty-four Stops. (‘Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme LBas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 








ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 

















Diiiia TIN OF BRGNIIG oo: cvincc8'0s 60 cccasdcccceessscsceee & © 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Ties OT GR as 56.5 sine 05-08 cb-nesncevs 4 0 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ....... 40 
Ob ! Della Mis ve ceccccsecccscccece cece cosccccccens 4 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ..........+5 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) ........cccccsssccee 4 0 
Oft [ wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .... » 40 
My oid love, “Remembrance” .05...0sicrsisccicesvecse € 0 
London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
O. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 
Alone for ever. In D and F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
Tis TE . rk htaksinddesenisccassorisexaanniacn 4 0 
BON GMAT f o.0.0:.000000000000000 00 00.0000 0008000600 06 0600 40 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Ilappy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) . seeeee 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 


~ 
So 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S NEW SONGS. 





Raindrops 
The Choice, in E flat and G.....ccccocccccccvccccesccee 4 
WR Bas ccs nc ca ce cesdietecccecevivecetettoorscscs § 
SEE TOUR icinsins.c0tn ness néoeccnenseceseseséacsnes 
DOE ck cc ease neds cs dd omerbdinessiteicnsaiaccen © 
Three Lilies éneneceindoeechoseseeesesensonvcces © 
Friends ............+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 
London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


coocoocoocoo 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS, 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......0.0c0e0e8 

The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .........00. 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voi 
I once hada sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .....0see000-+ coor & 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Rogent-street, W. 


~~ 


0 
0 


° 


08, 


0 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and tho Star oo 1.000000 000000 voce cece cece 
POMIIIGEE FROIN 0 0. 600840 40-65:00 0 5000-00 00 e840 n0ees 
© Uae Fo CaO SONG coc cccccccccccccsccceccstccceds 
The above six songs, by the composer of “I hearda 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


ecw 
ooo 


London, J. B, Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c, 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....seeeeees 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .... 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. 
CE DANE) «cs co tagse ates secetbisbeus 
For ever and for aye .. 1... seeecececee 
Eventide, Trio. (8.C.7.)....00%000 


sees 


ow 
oo 


(Mezzo-Soprano 


. 
-—- © 
coo 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Tweuty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOUN RHODES. 
Loalon: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of “‘The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c, 


London: 9, 7, Hayns, Lyall-place, Katon-square, §,W.; and 4, 
ilenrietta-street Covent-garden, 


CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—vizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers, 

By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 


Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ,»  Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth » Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 
This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coniaxp, 
Erarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in largo and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guifieas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


. CRAMER & CO., Reaent Srreet, W. 
CRAMER & CO., Mooraate Street, City. 
CRAMER & (0O., West Srrezt, & Western Roap, Briauton, 


J. B 
J. B. 
J.B 








J. B. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





L. ALBRECHT. 
TRV es TON DROS cc ccccnnccscccedscdseancas 
J. ASCHER. 


DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of 


OM) ccsdccnveces Saeeetnhevesen ee 0b Rees ceneHenes e 

“J MEREDITH BALL. 

DEARTET BOROTR sccccccecccdcrcccecece eecccccccs oe 
FRANCESCO BERGER 

SUIVEZ-MOL! Grand Galop....... Cocccce cocecececcoece 

LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka).......ccececccces $4 846b0006 
OSCAR BERINGER. 

SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) ....s.....066- coccee 


J. BERTRAM. 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 
DA DARPAUBA, vcccvcccsnces (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 

VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ........ Cecccccccccces 

J. BLUMENTHAL, 

LA CARESSANTE ...... seeeee 
WEDDING MELODY 
“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ...... 


Se eee ee eee eee eee 


P, DE VOS. 
LOIN DE TOI. Méditation ¢........... eeeccces teeeeeee 
G. FERRARIS. 
POLONAISE .....secee PPeeerereIeTere re ree eee eee 
HOOTURNE co ccccivcncsevearcessecess eeccce eeeees eeveees 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ............ eeecccee eee 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ...... Corerecesoes eoercccecccce . 
REVERIE... .cccccccccesccccce Co cerccccccsccccsccces ee 
PABEOMALIE os ceccccccccecce errrrrre rere eeeccevene 
RICHARD HARVEY. 
KVELEEN’S BOWER. ‘Irish Sketch” ...... C6 Ceeeeecne . 
KITTY TYRRELL.......... rr pero ere cones 
TE TOON MAS MOON. Cibo 2.0... cvccccsccscccces . 
THE ROSE TREE ........ GE cseW ew anlenen daciewenan 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE, “Trish Sketch” 
THERE IS NOTIN THIS WIDE WORLD. ‘Irish Sketch” 
ALFRED JAELL. 


CAPRICE-IMPROMPTDU ........ Soccdccce eocccccccee eee 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. 153...cccaccccccccccees 
M. JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZURKA CCPH OREO HOHE ee Be Eee ee 
J. KIRNBERGER. 

CAPRICCIO (in EB minor)... ccccecssscccvvvccccccccsccees 
M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE ...... se eeeeveerereeees secceececrececccee 

LE BON RETOUR .ecocccccccceee Core reccecccveececce 

L'ETOILE ROUGE weccccccccceceveces ececccccccncccese 


J. LEMMENS. 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 


LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop ...ccc.cccccccsccccess ccecce 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori de Louis XIV).. 

Bis SO a os VANES, oc cccevicecstase do eteeeaes ere reaees ° 
LA VadU A LA MADONE ......... Lcehehneet enone eee 
PERCE -o BO 6 5 5:0:00 cacsicersstecece ke asameneersibtes 
MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duct).......eseeeeeee eeccee 

E. PALADILHE. 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ..........s000 neue 


BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barecarolle .. 
A, RENDANO. 


eeeeee 
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MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK..... ccc cceccccccsees sccccce 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG .........+-.- cccccccces 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 


IL TROVATORE.......ese08 ditto ee ee 
Th PRAVERVA. oicccseccece ditto 19 Beeee 
eee ditto yy Aeeee 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto 10 Sees 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto 1» Brees 


PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche ...scccccecesrecsevecevceece 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne ......seeees 
ALICE MARY SMITH. 
VALE OF TEMPE  ..cccccccccccccccsccccccccsceccccece 
EME MOMEL sccccececesccees 
Cc. W. SMITH. 


THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
Countess of Somers) .....eeeeeeeeeeeeereceeeecs eveee 
Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ...+6 

OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice .....ccecececesesseeeeees eee 

DANSE BOHEMIENNE ..........++0. beeetovineeseces 


RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duet .....eeeeeeeeees 
ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 
THOUGHTS. No.1.. 
Ditto << mes 
J. T,. SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 
MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 
No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book 2. 
Ditto - 


eeeeeesece 


” ¢. 2. ” *eeeeeeeeene 

o & Ditto a en ere 

” 4, Ditto ” 4, ” 4, eereeevese 

” 5. Ditto ” 5. ” 5. eeeeeesese 

” 6. Ditto ” 6. ” 5. eeeeeesece 
BEETHOVEN SERIES :-— 

No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26...ceeessseeceee 
», 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 8. .ececseceeee 
» 8 FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 ..ccccccccvccecs 
» 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20........++0.. 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 

6 


. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). 
Sacrep SERIES :— 
No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 
» 2 COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) .......-.50. 
» 38. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel).. 
” 4, LA CARITA. (Rossini.) ee reese ecee Peeesesesese 
» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) ......eee. 
“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)]}........sseeee 
8. THALBERG. 
TARANTELLE eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeete 
A TE O. OABA.. cccccccces 
ADELAIDE ...... 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice ......cceeeevecees 
MORNING SUNBEAMS........... 6 00a be cedensedeededs 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ....sscccesessecceve 
A. TOLSTOY. 
TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES ......ccccccccccnecceens 
ERNEST TRAVERS. 


Op. 79 eeeereaesece 


ee eer eee eeeeeeeesesesseesese 





DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique ........ eacene. a THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
LAURA ee ee reser eeeeeeeseeseeeeeee Cee eee eeeeesesesees oe 8 NE a a oe ed eee eronberekind tae 
NAPOLITAINE ....cccccee bie sd Kets uSb Ok aeeees eeuaneed 3 J. T. TREKELL. 
CHANT DU PUREE 6. v0b04006000600sR00000-0088 eercoce . 3 BOURREE (in F major) POOR eee ee eee e eee TOBE EEE ESESEES 
DE ee, POR cc cdcccevecccnecccencencorecces 3 0 Bae We, GN. og v.cce cece cecesweddeccevcneses 
A LA CAMPAGNE. PenséGe Musicale ........ceeeeeeeee 3 0 THIS MAGIO HARP 2. cccccccccccccsvcccesccecsesece oe 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pidces. easing 5 0 kA re pce aldea eons nT ee 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pidces * se eeeeeoeee 3 0 LES ECLAIREURS .......... Cinae ee Caderedeeaneraeee 
INQU IETUDE. ti. i ae Saree cooe 8 O THE WOODLAND SPRITE Peecsonecccesccsereoeseooees 
A LA MON TAGNE C5 3 e | Pateeweckess - 8 O LE PETIT TAMBOUR .........0.. eneesesee epecececoes 
VALSE OCAPRIOR .. cccscscces HRRAN DOW eRdeehaedwaneee 4 0 LA CRACOVIBNNE 2. .ccccccccccccsccscscsece oeerecoces 
DUBTTINO. No. 1, Op. 18 .cccccccsccccccccsccsccese a 2 2 Ee ARUGULA cc ccccccecccencveccccscoseccescese 
AMOR CAM@ESTRE. No. 2, Op.13 ..ccccccccccccccess e 8 O VALIQUET. 
DAMM OERs BOBO ceccccicvcccsccevvcceeese & O LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera... verses 
J. ROMANO. MICHAEL WATSON 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op.177........ 4 0 QUI VA LA. Grand galop de Concert...esesereresssacens 
a ee eer Op. 17fi weccrsee 4 0 J. M. WEHLI. 
BONHEUXR INATTENDU ......c000- eeOp. 178 ..ccccee & O RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice .....cccccccccccccveccvene 
H. ROSELLEN. EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ..........eeee. 
TRISTE EXILE! Transeription........... evesccesscces @ @ WIEGENLIED. —_— *Bien) ...dittO ..ccccccccccncce 
J. RUMMEL. ELFIN WHISPERS ...........++. eoccceccccccccccccccee 
GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 4 0 ae No. e * Forest FPlOWGrS oc ccccccccsscce® 
LA CHARMANTE. (Transcription of Sullivan’s ‘Oh! ma Q y FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. ditto ....ceseeeeees occccccce€ 
charmante "’) TPR Re eee ee eee eee ee ee oe 4 9 ve 1093 AREBELL eevee ” 3. EN év.0tenescssnseanaaseanes 
a \ ° ay. 
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